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Suggestions for 


(hristmas Gifts 


» »” ” 





A fine Adam Vase of Derbyshire Spar 


‘Blue John”’ bases, £24. 

A silver watch in rare Chippendale 
mahogany case, £30. 

Miniature Lantern Clock, £10. 







and gilt 


metal, £35; pair of ormolu Candlesticks with 


fretted 


Anearly XVIIIth century Spinning Wheel, £12. 


Miniature Bureau Bookcase, £18. 


A pair of Battersea enamel Candlesticks, £35; 
Shaped enamel Box with decorated panels, £4; 


Square ss 


£8; 


A Sang de Beeuf Bottle fitted as lamp with 


shade, £30. 


The above are all at our St. James's Street premise 


s. A 


lar ge selection of similar articles are to be seen both there 
and at our Principal Galleries, among which may be found 


many very pleasing suggestions for Gifts. 





M. HARRIS 


44 to 52, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 








LONDON 


SONS 


61, ST JAMES’S STREET, S.W.1 
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A CHINESE CH’ING PAINTING By Hsu Fane 
OF A LADY ON A SOFA (A.D. 1694) 


(British Museum) 














THE CHINESE EXHIBITION 


AT BURLINGTON 


HOUSE 


BY R. L. HOBSON 


28th November, 1935, to 7th March, 1936 


HE opening of the Exhibition at 

Burlington House from whatever angle 

we view it is an event of unique interest. 

It unveils the grandest display of Chinese 
art that the world has ever seen. The official 
participation of the Chinese Government in our 
exhibition in London invests it with political 
significance. From the cultural point of view— 
and cultural relations are now recognised as 
having a profound influence on political—it is 
of the highest importance, in that it will help 
us, as nothing else can, to appreciate the genius 
of a gifted race which is separated from us 
physically by the width of the world and 
intellectually by a formidable language barrier. 


To the artist it cannot fail to supply inspira- 
tion, to the craftsman fresh ideas, while to the 
student it offers material for a survey of the 
whole field of Chinese art. The larger public 
to whom Chinese art is a novelty will find in it 
food for delight and wonder. They will see in 
the pictures a new and poetical conception of 
landscape, and appealingly beautiful drawings 
of birds and flowers ; and they will admire the 
sure and supple brushwork of the Chinese 
masters. The majesty of the age-old bronzes 
and jades will stir their imagination. The 
pleasing forms and glorious colouring of the 
porcelain with its inimitable monochrome glazes 
or its pictorial decoration in blue and enamel 
colours; the gorgeous textiles; the clever 
carvings in lacquer, ivory, wood and hard 
stones will be to them a revelation of taste and 
feeling and manual dexterity. The major 
sculptures in stone and bronze will arouse 
feelings first of curiosity, then of wonder with 
perhaps a sense of awe. They are chiefly of the 
religious kind, and a public unfamiliar with 
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Buddhist and Taoist beliefs may be intrigued 
by the strange features and curious attributes of 
the Eastern divinities. But they will not fail to 
see that these statues are the work not only of 
artists but of devotees, and that they have a 
presence which inspires reverence in those of 
alien faith. Many indeed of these religious 
sculptures will be compared favourably with 
the masterpieces of ancient and modern Europe. 


The clou of this great exhibition is the 
splendid contribution of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, comprizing upwards of nine hundred 
objects, pictures, calligraphy, books, bronzes, 
porcelain, jade, enamels, lacquer and archzo- 
logical material, all except the books and the 
last item drawn from the old palace collections 
of Peiping. The fact that most of these treasures 
had been removed into storage at Shanghai 
made practicable this remarkable loan which 
under any other circumstances is hardly con- 
ceivable. To be able to see these historic 
treasures in London is a privilege that is not 
likely to come again to our generation. It must 
not and it will not be neglected. Few of us had 
previously seen more than half-a-dozen genuine 
pre-Ming paintings ; and among the hundred 
Palace pictures that claim this distinction, 
thirty or forty at least should satisfy the most 
exacting critics. This is allowing a generous 
margin in a subject of almost unimaginable 
difficulty. For the copying of the style and 
even the matter of the old masters has become 
in itself a fine art in China, and there must 
always be in every collection a large proportion 
of uncertain attributions, though even the 
pictures in question are not without artistic 
merit or devoid of interest as illustrating a 
particular type and style. 































































































































































































































































Next in importance to the pictures are the 
Palace bronzes and porcelains. The former, a 
remarkable series, include most of the known 
types of ancient ritual vessels. They were made 
upwards of 3,000 years ago, and yet they 
remain unchallenged to this day for impressive 
shapes and telling ornament. 


With the Chinese porcelains we are more 
familiar, even with those that date back to the 
Sung dynasty ; but the Palace collections still 
have much to teach us, and the series sent from 
China will stand conspicuous for quality and 
beauty even among the pick of the European 
and American collections. 


But the exhibition is an international one, and 
China, though a large contributor, is not alone. 
America has sent magnificent sculpture, bronze, 
jades, ceramics and pictures. The European 
nations have contributed their share—France, 
Germany, Russia, Sweden, Holland and 
Belgium. Japan is sending a notable contribu- 
tion including some first-rate pictures and some 
monumental bronzes. One bronze, indeed, has 
come from the Emperor’s own collection. 


Finally, there is our own contribution, in 
which, happily, Their Majesties the King and 
Queen have been pleased to share. Britain is 
almost as rich in Chinese art as any country in 
the world, and left to our own resources we 
could get together a respectable Chinese exhi- 
bition. As it is, we have contributed a few 
excellent pictures, sculptures and bronzes, some 
outstanding jades, the bulk of the pre-Sung 
pottery and of the Ming and K‘ang Hsi 
porcelains, and some first-rate Sung and Yiian 
wares, the numbers of which could at need have 
been largely augmented. In ceramics, at any 
rate, the Selection Committee have had to 
contend with an embarras de richesse. 


The growth of our Ming ceramic collections 
in recent years has been remarkable. We have 
now quite a number of specimens which can 
reasonably claim to represent the classic reigns 
of the XVth century, and these are no longer 
the cruder types of export porcelains, but the 
delicate and highly finished wares made for 
home consumption or for the imperial court. 
The XVIth century porcelains have always been 
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more accessible to collectors, and to-day they 
can be seen in relatively large numbers and in 
delightful variety. There is no doubt that the 
exhibition will justify the high estimation in 
which Ming porcelain is now held. 

Of the Ch‘ing dynasty wares the blue and 
white, famille verte, lang yao red and peach 
bloom, and the other triumphs of the K‘ang 
Hsi period have long been known and appre- 
ciated in Europe. They will always hold their 
own thanks to their lovely colour and high 
decorative qualities. The general public are 
perhaps less familiar with the other Ch‘ing 
monochromes, the lavender, coral red, mirror 
black, and many more; but when they have 
seen the massed effect of this splendid colourful 
group they will be ready to believe that nowhere 
outside China has such mastery of coloured 
glazes been achieved. The later Ch‘ing wares 
in the exhibition will be memorable for the 
variety and quality of those exquisitely enamelled 
porcelains, the so-called Ku Yiieh-hsiian wares, 
which have been lent by the Chinese Govern- 
ment and by one or two English collectors. 


The exhibition is primarily intended to 
display and exalt Chinese art, to show the poetic 
imagination of the Chinese artist and designer, 
the craftsman’s instinctive feeling for form and 
his unerring colour sense no less than his 
astonishing manual skill, but at the same time 
it does not overlook the claims of the student 
and art historian. There are in fact many 
exhibits which bear illuminating inscriptions 
and which shed new light in other ways on the 
problems of art history. Two of these 
documentary pieces, and not the least important 
of them, come from a London collection ; but 
they will doubtless be discussed in specialist 
articles. We are concerned here with generalities 
and with the import of the Exhibition as a 
whole. Its mission in not merely to give 
esthetic pleasure or even instruction, though 
both these ends are aimed at and will be 
achieved. It gives besides an insight into the 
mind and character of one of the great creative 
races of the world ; for the soul of a nation is 
most clearly revealed in its art, which speaks, 
without reservations and ambiguity, a language 
intelligible to all. 
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THE CHINESE EXHIBITION 
PAINTING AND CALLIGRAPHY 


BY BASIL GRAY 


Chinese have always regarded painting and calli- 
graphy as the greatest of the arts, their study in 
the West has lagged far behind that of the other branches 
of Chinese art—bronzes, jades, sculpture and, above all, 
of course, pottery and porcelain. The reason has been 


HERE has not yet been a great exhibition of 
Chinese paintings in Europe. Though the 





Fig. I. MUSICIANS UNDER TREES. Early VIIIth 
century 
Lent by the Government of India 


not so much, as is often put forward, the obscurity and 
difficulty of the subject, as the sheer lack of material for 
its study. So great an addition to the amount available 
to students as more than a hundred and fifty paintings 
from the Chinese imperial palaces now put at their 
disposal by the Chinese Government may make it possible 
to arrive at some definite foundations for connoisseur- 
ship. Much still remains for China to disclose in her 
public and private collections, but there is enough 
material at Burlington House to occupy the student 
all the time he can spare while the exhibition remains 
open. 

With the aid of the extremely important loans from 
other sources, particularly America, it may even be 
possible to get some idea of the style, if not of the range, 
of individual artists, to serve as a criterion in the future, 
as well as on the more general questions of the authen- 
ticity of attributions to the earlier periods and of Chinese 
tradition. One reputation can hardly help coming into 
question, that of the Emperor Ch‘ien Lung as a collector 
and connoisseur. The great majority of the paintings 
lent by the Chinese Government bear inscriptions in his 
autograph, sometimes covering much of the free 
surface of the painting. It will be seen from the 
catalogue that not all these attributions are now 
considered justified. 


The T‘ang period is exceptionally well represented 
by paintings preserved in the wonderful climate of the 
Central Asian deserts and now lent by the Louvre and 
the Musée Guimet, and by the State museums of Berlin, 
New Delhi and Leningrad, as well as by some fragments 
of fresco painting from the Fogg Museum, Cambridge, 
Mass. The strongest impression gained from these 
paintings is of the extreme vigour of the age. This 
vigour is exemplified not only in the well-known drawing 
of horses recovered from Turfan by Sir Aurel Stein in 
1915, but also in an extraordinarily sure and lively 
landscape sketch from the same source, and a fragment 
from Berlin of a silk painting of a Lokapala or 
tutelary demon, showing the head and shoulders and 
one arm. , 

The Buddhist paintings are already familiar in style 
to us from our own great series at the British Museum ; 
the remains of the large painting from the Astana 
cemetery, part of which is here reproduced (Fig. I), is 
most important as an indication of what non-Buddhist 
painting was like early in the VIIIth century, and it is 
good to have the opportunity of seeing this beautiful 
picture again in London. The form was evidently a 
scroll, divided into short sections by pieces of brocade. 
This division into short sections is apparently a primitive 
feature of scroll painting, exhibited also by the British 
Museum Ku K‘ai Chih scroll (where passages of text 
intervene), and by the scroll of the Thirteen Emperors 
at Boston, attributed to the T‘ang artist Yen Li-pén. 
Here, as in the fragment shown, there is an advance 
towards formal unity, for the different sections make up 
a single composition. The subject is of girls dancing 
and playing musical instruments under trees, and the 
colouring is extremely brilliant and gay. 





Fig. III. THE HUNDRED GEESE (detail) By Ma Fén 
Honolulu 
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Fig. 1. AUTUMN 
EVENING BY A LAKE 
By Hui Tsung 
Peking Palace Museum 


Fig. VIII. 
POMEGRANATE 
By Hsti Wei 
Peking Palace Museum 


To the period immediately succeeding T‘ang, about 
the Xth century, is attributed the painting of Deer in a 
Forest Glade, which is perhaps the most beautiful 
as well as the most interesting loan from the Chinese 
Government. Too much of its beauty, 
however, is lost in reproduction for it 
to be possible to do it any justice. 

The colouring is unusually important 
—for Chinese painters did not gene- 
rally make much use of it—and reminds 
one of the wall-paintings of the Palace of 
the Popes at Avignon in its blue, green and 
russet. It is, however, in a combination of 
this charming colouring with a free and 
sensitive drawing of the deer that the 
painting is unique. As in Indian paintings, 
the animal drawing gains an unusual and 
vivid significance from being superimposed 
on a ground of luxuriant vegetation. 


The undoubted Sung paintings known 
to us in the West can almost be counted on 
the fingers, and we have perforce been 
obliged to develop an idea of this, the 
greatest, age of Chinese painting with 


Fig. 1V. LANDSCAPE SCROLL (detail) 


the aid of reproductions of paintings preserved in 
Japan. But these are of rather a limited kind. 
Apart from Buddhist paintings, they are, for the 
most part, either small paintings of birds and 
flowers in full colours, many attributed to the 
Emperor Hui Tsung and other Academy painters, or 
ink paintings of landscape belonging to the Southern 
Sung school, of which Ma Yiian and Hsia Kuei were the 
particular ornaments, and of certain painters particularly 
admired in Japan, such as Mucch‘i. A few fine paintings 
of this type have in fact been lent from Japan to the 
exhibition, and it will be instructive to see them con- 
fronted with paintings of the same period, but of a 
different style, from the Chinese imperial collections. 
Of the Northern Sung period (960-1126) there are 
monumental landscapes attributed to Tung Yiian and 
Fan K‘uan—the latter, at first apparently just like so 
many dull later pictures of hills under snow, piled range 
behind range, is worth more than one visit; for it is 
by no means an empty picture, but only reveals itself 
slowly. The Ts‘ui Po Goose is a fine composition, but a 
little disappointing. Much more unusual and attractive 
is the flower piece, New Year’s Day, attributed to the 
Xth century master, Chao Ch‘ang. This is painted on 
a bright blue ground. 


Of ink paintings of this age there is a short scroll, 
Autumn Evening by a Lake, for which we may unquestion- 
ingly accept the name of Hui Tsung. It shows water 
birds flying low or in the water. About half of the 
scroll is here reproduced (Fig. II). The ducks and 
heron are represented with great observation and the 
lotus with exquisite sensibility to texture. Another 
example of Hui Tsung’s ink-painting on paper has come 
from a private collection in China. It represents starlings 
quarrelling. These paintings show all the observation 
displayed in paintings in colour on silk attributed to 
him in Japan, but without their meticulous execution 
and somewhat sentimental colouring. 


That such an ink style was more typical of Hui 
Tsung’s Painters’ Academy is suggested by the much 
larger scroll which has come to the exhibition from the 
Honolulu Museum. This bears the signature of Ma Fén 
and may be confidently ascribed to this late XIth century 


By Huang Kung-wang 
Peking Palace Museum 
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academy painter. It represents a traditional Chinese subject, the Hundred 
Geese, and is executed entirely in ink on paper (Fig. III). The total length 
is about 14 ft., and only the last part, with the signature, is reproduced here. 
We find here the same evidence of close observation of nature as in the Hui 
Tsung. The execution has more brio, and the artist shows himself capable 
of a more sustained effort, and, what cannot be judged from this detail alone, 
of an orchestration of his theme which makes the most of the scroll form. 
This is even more remarkable in a great work of the Southern Sung 
period, lent by the Chinese Government, the scroll painting by Hsia Knei, 
entitled Ten Thousand li down the River. This is executed on silk and has a 
much more ambitious theme. The progress of the river from swirling 
rapids to calm lake-like stretches is shown with mastery. As we pass 
from the gloomy gorges of the earlier part to the misty distances of the later 





it is impossible not to feel a corresponding emotional response. This 


romantic quality, if such a term 
can be understood to apply to 
treatment rather than subject, is 
apart from the main tendency of 
Chinese painting, which is intel- 
lectual rather than emotional, less 
easy to grasp and exquisite in touch 
and feeling. At the same time its 
vigour and colour (though con- 
veyed cnly in ink) make it a memor- 
able painting. Dating also from 
about 1200, but more whimsical in 
treatment and subtle in composition 
and modulation, is the scroll of 
Buffaloes, which are seen disporting 
themselves on the distant banks of 
a river with high mountain beyond. 





Fig. V. SNOW SCENE 
By Lii Chi 


Peking Palace Museum 
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Fig. VII. LANDSCAPE IN LIGHT 
COLOURS By Shén Chou 
Peking Palace Museum 
This is lent by the Metropolitan 
t Museum, New York, and is by 
$ Chiang Kuan-tao. 
° * Though the Chinese painters 
cd like to trace their artistic parentage 


to the T‘ang period and are accus- 
tomed to regard this as their classic 
age, the models which they have 
actually admired and imitated are 
most often those of the Yiian 
period. The qualities which they . 
especially esteem in them are lofti- 
ness of conception and rhythmical 
execution. Such qualities are admirably exhibited in the ink-scroll by 
Huang Kung-wang (b. 1269, d. 1354), part of which is here reproduced 
(Fig. V). In a painting where so much depends on the actual touch of the 
artist on the paper that there is great loss in reproduction, especially when it 
is necessarily on a smaller scale than the original. But, even so, the effect 
of the gaunt skeleton of the mountains, accentuated by the thin covering of 
earth and the scanty fringe of trees, is not quite lost. And even the urgent 
brush strokes can be distinguished. Unfortunately this painting is terribly 
defaced by the admiring comments of the Emperor Ch‘ien Lung. Mountains 
above the Mist, by Kao K‘o-kung, is in equally lofty style. To this period 
also belong two very charming drawings in delicate colour by Ch‘ien Hsiian, 
a Sung artist who survived into the Yiian period. From China has come the 
Squirrel on a Peach Branch, admirable for its spacing; while the Detroit 
Museum has lent its scroll of Dragonflies and Insects, which is as elegant and 
luminous as a Chardin. It is impossible to leave the Yiian period without 
mention of two exhibits from this country, the Eumorfopoulos Bamboo Shoot 
by Wu Chén and the fine ink landscape belonging to Mr. Oppenheim, 
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Fig. VI. IMMORTALS 
By Wu Wei 
Peking Palace Museum 
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The contribution from China makes the Ming period 
that most fully represented at the exhibition. Almost all 
the more important artists are represented by one or two 
works, though it is disappointing not to find anything by 
Lin Liang, who is such a notable exponent of the chief 
Ming characteristic, superb technique, not veiled by the 
dislike, common to many Chinese artists, for a finished 
composition. There is, however, a fine snow painting 
in ink and colour by his contemporary Lii Chi (Fig. V), 
whose name appears so often on dubious paintings that 
it is very hard to credit the appearance of a genuine work 
by him. There seems, however, every reason to believe 
in this painting. Ch‘iu Ying, on the other hand, whose 
name is even more frequently taken in vain, does not 
take any more solid shape after one has seen the paintings 
at Burlington House attributed to him. Of these only 
the fans seem to be of this period, and they are of a 
rather indeterminate style. These are all artists particu- 
larly associated with the Court of the Ming emperors, 
and so is Wu Wei, though he is more free in handling. 
The small hanging painting in ink by him, here repro- 
duced (Fig. VI), shows a Asien, or immortal, clothed in 
leaves and a peasant’s straw hat, with an Arhat and crane. 
The drawing is firm and extremely sensitive, and the 
ink tone is exquisitely varied. 

A more important painting than those by any of 
these Court painters is the large landscape in light 
colours by Shen Chou (Fig. VII). Shén Chou is one 
of the principal exponents of the literary man’s school 
of painting. The work of this school has not the same 
force and concentration to be found in the great landscape 
artists of the Sung and Yiian periods, but there seems 
to be an added freshness, wit and liveliness of handling 
in it. The composition they were apt to neglect, or to 
borrow from one of the early masters, while they devoted 
themselves to its “ rearrangement” or transposition. 
There is much pleasure to be derived from a close 
study of such a painting as that reproduced, with its 
enormous variety of brush stroke and range of effect. 
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Lent by the Chinese Government 


Fig. XI. Ascribed to the Sung Period 
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Fig. IX. POET’S RETREAT By Tung Ch‘i-Ch‘ang 
Peking Palace Museum 


More calligraphic in style is the work of the painters 


T‘ang Yin (1466-1524) and Hsii Wei (1520-93). The 
Lady on the Leaf, by T‘ang Yin, belonging to Mr. Bahr, 
is a memorable little painting and will be well known 
to many from the reproduction in Mr. Binyon’s Painting 
in the Far East. sii Wei is said to have been equally 
famous as poet, painter, calligrapher and strategist. In 
the Pomegranate, here reproduced (Fig. VIII), the calli- 
graphic inscription, much of which is written without 
lifting the brush from the paper, is at least as beautiful 
and as important to the composition as the painting. 
Another painting by Hsii Wei at Burlington House is 
an ink scroll illustrating the Four Seasons with typical 
flowers and plants. This is lent by the National Museum, 
Stockholm. Of a later generation and quite the end of 
the Ming period is Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang (1555-1636). He 
is now best remembered as a great connoisseur, collector 
and art-historian, whose “ certificates,” false or genuine, 
are to be found attached to so many Chinese paintings ; 
but, in his day, he was equally famous as a calligrapher 
and landscape painter. Two examples of his painting 
and one of his calligraphy, a rather academic exercise in 
copying a poem by the great T‘ang poet Tu Fu, are 
included in the Chinese contribution to the exhibition. 
The landscape here reproduced (Fig. IX) is called the 
Thatched House of Tung Kang and is, according to the 
inscription, in the style of Ni Ts‘an, one of the great 
Yiian masters whose work was much admired and copied 
by the connoisseurs and literary men of the later Ming 
and early Ch‘ing periods. 
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Among the Ch‘ing pictures shown is, in fact, a painting 
by Wang Yiian-ch‘i (b. 1642, d. 1715) in the style of 
another great Yiian master, Huang Kung-wang, the 
artist of Fig. IV. This belongs to the Eumorfopoulos 
collection and has already been assigned to the British 
Museum when the acquisition of the collection by the 
nation is happily completed ; it is certainly the best of 
the paintings by the “ Four Wangs,” the great literary 
school painters of the early Ch‘ing period. The Chinese 
Government’s contribution for this period is, in fact, very 
disappointing and wil] most unfortunately confirm the 
low opinion unjustly held of this period of Chinese 
painting. 

The painters most strongly represented in it are 
those who worked under the influence of the Jesuits, 
like Ching Ting-piao. This hybrid style, so much 
favoured at the Manchu Court, is always rather 
unpleasant. The case of the Jesuit painter Castiglione, 
himself, is rather different. For, though he used the 
materials of the Oriental painter, silk and the Chinese 
brush, and took a Chinese name, Lang Shih-ning, 
he is really a European painter. 

At the exhibition there is a pretty still-life of a blue 
and white vase of peonies from the Palace, as well as 
the well-known scroll from the Musée Guimet. But 
the most remarkable Ch‘ing painting to be seen is the 
great peacock, rock and flower piece by Yiin Nan-tien 

1633-90), belonging to Mr. Morton Sands. This is 
mounted as a five-fold screen and is an admirable example 
of the great decorative paintings, of which only too many 
inferior examples are to be found. 

Mention has already been made of calligraphy by 
Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang and Hsii Wei. The Chinese Govern- 
ment has also lent examples of calligraphy by several 
Sung masters, including Mi-Fei and the Emperor Hui 
Tsung. Since we have no idea of calligraphy in Europe 
and Robert Bridges is the only man in modern times to 
go to the trouble of collecting fine examples of English 
handwriting, the high place given to the art by the 
Chinese must seem to us strange and inexplicable. In 
Europe we are accustomed to good schools of scribes 
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and good models by writing masters, but not to individual 
masters famous for their writing. In Persia there has 
been a succession of famous calligraphers whose names 
are well known and their work treasured. But these 
were professional writers whose life’s work it was to 
transcribe manuscripts in libraries. The position of the 
Chinese calligrapher is different. Though what he wrote 
was more often than not a classic poem, the result was 
first and very nearly last an example of his calligraphy. 
The Chinese character has, like the Latin or Arabic 
alphabet, a definite form, but this is subject to almost 
infinite variation and abbreviation by the brush of the 
calligrapher. It is probably necessary to be able to use 
the brush in order to appreciate at all adequately the 
actual brush strokes. But the fluid strokes and the 
masterly spacing may be appreciated by all. 

Two other little groups of specialized exhibits remain 
to be noticed. The first is one of some twenty fans of 
the Ming period from the Peking Palace collection. 
Unlike the fans of later date, these are all painted on a 
gold paper ground. The back is usually plain, though 
sometimes adorned with a poem in calligraphy. Many 
of the sticks are beautiful, especially those made of 
the highly esteemed maple-eye bamboo; but they are 
never more than a framework and have not the import- 
ance of the sticks of a European fan. The paintings 
are executed by the foremost artists of the period, 
T‘ang Yin, Ch‘iu Ying, Li Shih-ta and Wén Chéng- 
ming (Fig. X), among others. This ink-painting of 
plum-blossom and bamboo is simpler and more 
decorative than the more elaborate scenes in full colours 
painted on many of the fans. The second group does not 
consist of paintings at all, but of woven tapestry. panels, 
known in Chinese as k‘o ssu; they are, however, not 
only pictorial but often reproduce the work, including 
the signature and seals, of great painters. The panel 
here reproduced (Fig. XI) is ascribed to the Sung 
period. It is remarkable for the successful translation 
of the subject into a tapestry technique, the stylization 
of the rocky foreground being particularly good. It is 
curiously like some modern textile work. 





Fig. X. FAN PAINTING 
Peking Palace Museum 
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By Wen Cheng-ming 










































































































































































Fig. I. 


HE British Museum and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum comprise between them a fine 
array of Chinese pottery and porcelain ranging 
in date from about 3000 B.c. to the present day. 
The exhibition at Burlington House has, however, the 
advantage of including a large number of p‘eces from 
the former Imperial collections ; these are lent by the 
courtesy of the Chinese Government, and since they 
represent types which are peculiarly prized to this day 
in the Far East and which are in consequence less well 
represented in the public and private collections of 
Europe and America, the illustrations which accompany 
this article are exclusively derived from these objects. 
None are of greater antiquity than a period approxi- 
mating in our chronology to that of the Norman Conquest. 
The pottery of earlier times than the Sung dynasty 
(A.D. 960-1279) that has been preserved was almost 
exclusively intended for mortuary purposes, and the 
various figures and useful wares that we now know so 
well are practically all the products of excava.ions from 
tombs. The tradition of ancestor-worship proscribed 
as sacrilegious any attempt to rifle the graves of 
the dead, and it was not until the practice of railway 
cutting was introduced at the beginning of the present 
century that we began to become familiar with the 
series of exquisitely modelled figures of concubines, 
servants, horses and camels that replaced the earlier 
savage custom of immolating the living representatives 
at the tomb of the deceased, to say nothing of the 
numerous beautiful receptacles for food and wine that 
were destined symbolically to minister to his needs in 
the after-world. 
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Loaned by the Chinese Government 


The Chinese Imperial collections knew nothing of 
such things, and the splendid series of ceramic objects 
which they contain and of which a lavish selection, 
hitherto unseen in Europe, is being kindly lent for 
exhibition at Burlington House, begins, as has been 
said, with the Sung dynasty. There are good grounds 
for maintaining that the craft of the Chinese potter 
was never at a higher level than it was during this 
period, when in Europe, although remarkable works of 
art were being produced in other mediums, ceramics 
of fine quality are singularly rare. 

The wares of the Sung dynasty are especially 
notable for their simplicity of decoration and their 
exquisiteness of form. It is not always easy to relate 
existing examples to the various types of which some of 
us are privileged to read in the oracular texts of the 
Chinese classic works that deal with the output of the 
Sung kilns, but it is matter for self-congratulation to 
us as Englishmen that it is largely due to Mr. R. L. 
Hobson of the British Museum that we have arrived at a 
standard classification which is now accepted by scholars 
alike in Europe, America and the Far East itself. 

The beautiful bowl shown in Fig. I is an undoubted 
example of Ko yao (the ware of the elder brother), 
which was made at Lung-ch‘iian, the centre of origin 
of the famous celadon porcelain. Ko ware is noted for 
its dark-coloured body and for its thick, crackled glaze, 
which in the present example is grey. A kindred type 
of pottery is the Kuan yao (Imperial ware), which is 
so closely akin to that produced by the “ elder brother ” 
that many Chinese authorities do not pretend to be 
able to distinguish them apart. The octagonal vase 
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Fig. II. KUAN WARE VASE. Sung 
Loaned by the Chinese Government 


illustrated in Fig. II is a Kuan piece, and an exceedingly 
fine one at that. 

The celadon porcelains of Lung-ch‘iian have already 
been referred to; the origin of the name celadon was 
originally derived from that of a character in a XVIIth- 
century French play who was traditionally clothed in 
garments of that particular shade of green. A more 
recent suggestion is that it may come from the story 
of the Emperor Saladin having made presents of such 
objects to European potentates. In any case they were 
widely popular all over the then known world during 
the period of the Renaissance and earlier, partly because 
they were supposed to have the property of detecting 
the presence of poison, but the objects most generally 
exported took the form of large dishes, and their 
ornamentation, when it existed, was engraved or in 
relief. The piece shown in Fig. III is remarkable for 
two reasons ; first it is a flower vase, made in one piece, 
not in two, as a glance at the illustration might suggest ; 
and, second, it is an example of what the Japanese call 
tobi seiji or buckwheat celadon, owing to the fact that 
it is decorated with reddish-brown patches, which are 
produced by the addition of dabs of ferruginous material. 
Such specimens, especially any as important as this, are 
excessively rare in Europe and America, largely owing 
to the fact that they are so highly prized in the Far 
East, which is loath to lose any unless under stress of 
absolute necessity. 
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The two remaining Sung specimens here illustrated 
are no less exquisite in quality, although they belong to 
categories more familiarly exemplified in Western 
collections. One (Fig. IV) is a vase of the type with 
ivory-white glaze that was made at Ting Chou, and is 
in consequence generally known as Ting ware; the 
other (Fig. V) is a bowl of the black-glazed variety 
known as Chien ware and more popularly under the 
Japanese name of temmoku. This particular example 
is adorned with the stencilled decoration of a leaf. 

With the period of the Ming dynasty (1368-1643) 
we come to the predominance of painted decoration 
and, incidentally, to the beginnings of the importation 
of painted porcelain into Europe. It is now that the 
mark of a given emperor’s reign begins to be found 
painted in underglaze blue under the bases of pieces 
of porcelain, and two of the reigns of this dynasty, 
those of Hsiian Té (1426-35) and Ch‘éng Hua (1465-87), 
were so famed for the beauty of their productions that 
it is common to find pieces that were made in the 
XVIIIth and even XIXth centuries bearing the marks 
of these earlier periods. These marks were generally 
affixed with no original intention to deceive, but merely 
to signify that the piece in question was so beautifully 
made that it might well have belonged to either of the 
classic reigns. Unfortunately, this fragment of know- 
ledge is not so widely disseminated.as museum curators 
could wish, and one of their most melancholy and most 
frequent tasks is that of trying to explain to owners of 
porcelain who have had the marks read and are under 
the impression that their possessions are valuable 
masterpieces of the XVth century that they are suffering 
from a sad and regrettable delusion. 

Chinese porcelain of the XVth century is still 
sufficiently rare in Europe for the two examples here 
reproduced to be worthy of a special comment of 
ecstasy. Each bears the mark of the Hsiian Té period, 
and each was unquestionably made at that time. In 
each the decoration is mainly in the rare underglaze 
red derived from copper ; in the covered bowl (Fig. VI) 
there are additional circles of underglaze blue; while 





Fig. III. SPOTTED CELADON VASE. Sung 
Loaned by the Chinese Government 










































in the wine-pot (Fig. VII) the ground is red, details 
being left in reserve in white. 

With the period of K‘ang Hsi (1662-1722). we reach 
the full glory of what is generally known in Europe as 
famille verte, owing to the preponderance in the scheme 
of decoration of the green enamel. Subsidiary branches, 


which are even more valuable commercially, are those 
to which are commonly attached the labels of famille 
noire and famille jaune. 


These various families were 




























































































Fig. IV. TING WARE VASE. Sung 
Loaned by the Chinese Government 


collected with frenzy in Europe, especially during the 
second half of the XIXth century, with the result that 
most of our self-respecting ceramic museums are full 
of magnificent examples of them, as well as of the blue- 
and-white so dear to the followers of the esthetic move- 
ment in London of the ’eighties. Those who are 
familiar with the ceramic collections of the two great 
metropolitan museums, the British and the Victoria 
and Albert, will not need to be reminded that through 
the munificent benefactions, among others, of the late 
Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks and Mr. George Salting, 
the ceramic masterpieces of this period can be studied 
here as thoroughly as anywhere in the world, so that 
it is unnecessary in this one instance to draw upon the 
generosity of the Chinese Government for the exempli- 
fication of the glorious works of the Chinese potter 
produced during the K‘ang Hsi period. One specimen 
of unusual form is, however, here illustrated, the incense 
burner shown in Fig. VIII. This is a singularly fine 
example of famille verte decoration at its most elaborate, 
and it must surely have been made for the intimate 
personal use of the emperor himself. 
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At the very end of that reign the discovery of a pink 
enamel, derived from purple of Cassius, led to a complete 
revolution in the ceramic palette, which resulted in the 
type of decoration now commonly known as famille 
rose. The two great museums of London are rich in 
fine examples of this kind of painting. An unusually 
attractive specimen from China is a bowl with pink 
ground and floral decoration, which forms the subject 
of Fig. IX. This bears the mark of the K‘ang Hsi 
period, and even though it may have been made at a 
slightly later date it is equal to the most beautiful work 
turned out in either of the admirable ensuing periods 
of Yung Chéng (1723-35) and Ch‘ien Lung (1736-95). 
The bowl with sparrows, illustrated in Fig. X, is an 
attractive example of the wares of the former reign, 
whose mark it bears. 

It remains to discuss a type of XVIIIth-century 
porcelain, which owing to its immense popularity in 
the Far East is rarely to be found in European collections, 
public or private. This is the porcelain decorated in the 
so-called Ku-yiieh style. The story goes that the 
Emperor Ch‘ien Lung was so highly enraptured by 
the charms of a certain type of opaque glass painted 
under the supervision of an artist whose studio name was 
Ku Yiieh Hsiian (Ancient Moon Pavilion) that he insisted 
on its being copied in his porcelain factory, the objects 
in question being the result. One of them is here 
illustrated. As can be seen from Fig. XI, it is painted 
in a style of the utmost delicacy and refinement. The 
example here shown is a small dish, painted with a lady 
and child inside a room; it bears the mark of the 
Emperor Ch‘ien Lung and was doubtless made during 
his long and important reign. 

The nation’s thanks are, indeed, due to the Chinese 
Government for the liberal way in which they have lent 
their treasures to the exhibition, which will mark an 
unforgettable landmark in the history of the appreciation 
in this continent of Chinese art. It is to be hoped also 












Fig. V. CHIEN WARE BOWL. Sung 
Loaned by the Chinese Government 
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Fig. VI. COVERED BOWL. Hsiian Té. Loaned by the Chinese Government 





Fig. VII. WINE-POT. Hsiian Té 


Loaned by the Chinese Government 


that of the thousands of visitors who are likely during 
the next few months to throng the galleries of Burlington 
House a large proportion will realize that they have an 
opportunity of helping the national collections, and 
that they will turn this knowledge to practical account. 
England is fortunate enough to possess in the collection 
formed by Mr. George Eumorfopoulos, and for many 
years at his house in Chelsea, one of the most important 
and comprehensive series in existence, and it was matter 
for self-congratulation when the news was made known 
a few months ago that the whole collection, with the 


exception of a negligible quantity of ceramics, was to 
become the property of the nation at a figure repre- 
senting about a third of its commercial value. There 
is no question of the collection leaving this country, 
but it will be several years before the purchase money 
has been paid in full and in the meantime the two great 
London museums are heavily crippled; indeed, they 
have no purchase grants left for other objects of art or 
antiquities, however important. Subscriptions, however 
small, towards the purchase of the Eumorfopoulos 
collection will be gratefully received by the director of 
either the British or the Victoria and Albert Museums, 
and it is to be hoped that the public will be fired by the 
beauties of the Chinese exhibition to give generously 
in such a good cause. 





Fig. IX. FAMILLE ROSE BOWL with K‘ang Hsi mark 
Loaned by the Chinese Government 
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Fig. VIII. FAMILLE VERTE INCENSE BURNER. DISH IN KU-YUEH STYLE. Ch‘ien Lung 


K‘ang Hsi Loaned by the Chinese Government 
Loaned by the Chinese Government 


Fig. X. YUNG CHENG BOWL. Loaned by the Chinese Government 
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A FEW EXAMPLES OF THE COLLECTION OF OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN 
now on Exhibition at 


Tue J. M. Botrpot GALLERIES, Hanway Street, Oxford Street, W.1 

















SCULPTURE AT THE CHINESE EXHIBITION 


BY LEIGH ASHTON 





Fig. I. 


STONE CORBEL. 
About 1500 B.C. 


Shang- Yin Period. 


CULPTURE has never been appreciated as it 

deserves in China. It is partly because the main 

vehicle of figure representation is that of the 

Buddhist religion, regarded as a foreign importa- 
tion and therefore of little account. The early culture 
of China did not lend itself to sculpture, though recent 
finds show that the so-called An-yang style, dating from 
about the XIIth century B.c., produced some stone 
pieces of similar design to the bronze vessels, and of these 
there are one or two at the exhibition. A corbelstone 
with a ?’ao tieh mask (Fig. I) shows the same breadth of 
treatment and control of geometric pattern as its bronze 
cousins, while the small figure in the round of a bull 
is something quite new in Chinese art. The grasp of 
mass-volume is surprising at so early a date, though the 
quality of the animal-shaped bronze vessels (Fig. II) has 
always led one to suppose that stone-sculpture must 
have existed. 

These _ stylistic forms were succeeded in the 
Vth century B.c. by a more elegant and baroque art, 
that of the period known as the Warring states. The 
bronze vessel, with two frogs in relief as handles, belong- 
ing to Mrs. C. Holmes, shows the characteristic 
naturalism which the adaptation of the Central Asian 
animal style brought to China about this date. This 
naturalism was to crystallize and produce a static form 
of sculptural elements under the succeeding Han dynasty 


(206 B.C.—A.D. 220), when such effects as the jade axe- 
head (Fig. III) from the Eumorfopoulos collection show 
clearly how sure and controlled was the inspiration of the 
craftsman at this date. It is now that appear a series of 
wall-reliefs in the tombs of the date, carved with elaborate 
figure-scenes based on painting. Most of these are, of 
course, im situ in China, but the delightful and charac- 
teristic slab from the Von der Heydt collection, dated 
A.D. 129, shows the type well. M. Stoclet’s admirable 
dragon of a little later period shows the development of 
the Han type into a more restless and more complicated 
formula again. 

We are fortunate to have in the exhibition an actual 
figure from che Vth-century caves of Yun-Kang, lent by 
Mr. Lehmann, of New York. This lovely statue with 
its severe hieratic expression and pleated robe, is a 
characteristic example of this, the Romanesque period 
of Buddhist sculpture. A little later, dating from about 
the middle of the VIth century, is the standing Buddha 
belonging to Mr. Eumorfopoulos. The great simplicity 
of this figure, with its plain sheath-like robe and extremely 
Indian type of countenance, recalls sculpture of a much 
later date and of a different country, the Khmer statues 
and the Indian influence in the two countries at the two 
different periods seems to have achieved the same 
effect. 

A picked group of the small gilt-bronze votive groups 
include Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s two celebrated shrines, 
the great Avalokitesvara from the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Philadelphia, a particularly lovely litrle Kuanyin, lent 
by Mr. Abe from Japan, and Mrs. Holmes’s gilt-bronze 
Buddha (Fig. IV). All date from the VIth ‘century, 
most of them from the first half, when this type of work 
reached its zenith. The exquisite quality of the 





Fig. II. Period. 


BRONZE VESSEL. Warring States 
About 300 B.c. 


(Mrs. Christian Holmes) 
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Fig. III. 


(British Museum) 


gilding at this date with its 
pale silvery - yellow tone, 
shows up extremely well 
when a number of these 
pieces are grouped together. 


The Philadelphia Kuanyin 
is, however, a land mark in 
the danger of overcleaning 
a figure of this kind. When 
it first made its appearance 


it was encrusted with a 
deposit of a dull green 
colour. Drastically cleaned, 
the underlying metal shows 
the bed of the raw copper, 
and all traces of the original 
surface have been lost. 
T’ang sculpture is repre- 
sented by the stone monk 
with a lotus from Phila- 
delphia, the most impressive 
of the group of eight figures, 
which were formerly in 
Paris, the pottery Lohan 
from the same museum, 
being the pendant to the 
British Museum figure, two 
groups of the T’ien Lung 
Shan type, Mrs. Rocke- 
feller’s admirable Bodhi- 
sattva illustrated in the 
November number of this 


JADE AXE HEAD. 
—A.D. 220 
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Han Dynasty. 206 


Fig. V. DRY LACQUER BUDDHA. Probably Sung 


Dynasty. A.D. 960-1279 


(Philadelphia Museum) 


4ig. IV. CUT BRONZE BUDDHA. End of the VIth 
century 


(Mrs. Christian Holmes) 


magazine, and the great slab 
with a relief of a horse from 
the tomb of the first Em- 
peror of the T’ang dynasty, 
T’ai tsung. Dry lacquer is 
well shown by the Phila- 
delphia Buddha with hand 
clasped round the knee (Fig. 
IV), the Metropolitan seated 
Buddha, Mrs. Rockefeller’s 
exquisite Lohan (Fig. V), 
the red of the undercoat 
shining dully through the 
gilding, and M. Stoclet’s 
lovely small Buddha, the 
face that of a youth, the 
pose and drapery natural- 
istic. Later sculpture is re- 
presented by Mr. Raphael’s 
big wooden Kuanyin, pro- 
bably of the XIIth century, 
the Eumorfopoulos seated 
Kuanyin from the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and 
the two interesting reliefs 
from the same collection, 
one of a flying apsara, 
admirable in rhythm and 
movement, the other of a 
seated Bodhisattva, both 
executed in gesso on a stone 
ground and richly coloured. 
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A LADY DRAWING A BUST By GasriEL Metsu 


In Lord Rothermere’s Collection 








TREASURES FROM THE ROTHERMERE 
COLLECTION —III 


BY TANCRED BORENIUS 





PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST. By Rembrandt van Rhyn (1606-1669) 
Dutch School. Oils on panel, oval: 184in. by 25 in. 


series of articles (published in Apollo XVIIth-century paintings; and, thereafter, 

for October and November) having to conclude this survey of Lord Rothermere’s 

treated of a number of Italian pictures collection by noticing a selection of examples 
of the XIVth, XVth and XVIth centuries, of the Venetian school of the XVIIIth 
it is proposed in the present article to consider, century. 
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r “HE two preceding instalments of this in the first instance, some notable Dutch 
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THE FRUIT-SELLER ON THE PORCH. 
Dutch School. 


The greatest figure in the Dutch school 
of the XVIIth century is present with a work 
which reveals to us some very characteristic 
aspects of the author’s artistic personality— 
Rembrandt’s portrait of himself. As is well 
known, there has probably never existed an 
artist who painted his own portrait as frequently 
as Rembrandt did ; and his long series of self- 
portraits is of surpassing interest, both as a 
kind of psychological chart of Rembrandt’s 
personal biography and as an epitome of his 
development as an artist. The example in 
Lord Rothermere’s possession (which until a 


Oil on canvas: 
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By jacob Oclitervelt (c. 1635-1706) 


24in. by 31 in. 


few years ago was in the collection of Lord 
Leconfield at Petworth) dates from an early 
phase of Rembrandt’s career: it bears the 
date 1632, which, among Rembrandt’s most 
noted works, is also borne by the “ Anatomy 
Lesson,” now in the Gallery at the Hague. 
When these pictures were painted, Rembrandt 
had but recently moved from his native Leyden 
and settled in Amsterdam, where he quickly 
acquired a considerable vogue as a portrait 
painter. The present picture shows very 
characteristically the qualities of straight- 
forward and effective realism which helped to 
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A TOWN ON A FROZEN RIVER 
(1603-1677) Dutch School. 


gain the young artist favour among the wealthy 
sitters of Amsterdam, who in the portraits of 
this phase of Rembrandt’s career would still 
find the existing conventions for this type of 
work accepted almost in their entirety ; and 
yet, in his grasp of form and sense of com- 
position, no less than in the treatment of light 
and shade, Rembrandt already gives evidence 
of his individual and unique powers. How 
little, by the way, even at this period a mere 
literal accuracy mattered to Rem- 
brandt, may be seen by comparing 
the picture with the only other self- 
portrait by Rembrandt of the same 
year which now exists, a picture in the 
collection of Mr. John L. Severance, 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. (reproduced 
in Dr. Valentiner’s supplement of 
1923 to the volume on Rembrandt 
in the “‘ Klassiker der Kunst,” p. 23): 
the figures are very similarly posed 
and lit, and yet such is the artist’s 
handling of the facts that the identity 
of the sitters by no means leaps to 
the untutored eye. 

An Amsterdam contemporary of 
Rembrandt’s was the painter Aert 
van der Neer, who devoted himself 
exclusively to landscape painting, 


THE ROTHERMERE COLLECTION 






of Rembrandt’s treatment of atmos- 
phere and chiaroscuro had meant 
for the formation of his style. The 
works by Aert van der Neer, of 
which one instinctively thinks when 
his name is mentioned, are his moon- 
light scenes, of which he painted a 
large number. Even if he did this 
to some extent as a matter of 
routine, yet the pictorial qualities of 
several of these nocturnes are of a 
very high order; but appreciation 
of them is often rendered difficult 
by the fact that they have gone very 
dark. 

It is much easier to do Aert van 
der Neer justice in his less fre- 
quently encountered daylight scenes, 
of which Lord Rothermere owns 
a particularly good example in the 


By Aert van der Neer ** "Town on a Frozen River,” which 
Oils on panel: 21 in. by 17 in. 


used to belong to the late Mr. Alfred 

de Rothschild. 
The composition shows admirably the artist’s 
gift of effective silhouetting and convincing 
rendering of perspective; and with what 
spontaneity and verve he here gives us his 
interpretation of a winter’s day in Holland, 
with the snow covering the banks of the river 
and the roofs of the houses, the trees bare of 
leaves standing out dark against the pale frosty 
sky ; while on the ice all is animation, numerous 
figures moving about briskly on their skates, 





and shows in the works of his THE RIDOTTO, VENICE By Pietro Longhi 
full maturity, how much the example 


Venetian School. 
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Oils on canvas: 45} in. by 33} in. 





while others, less active and enterprising, are 
content to be watching the merry scene. 
Within an utterly simple and restricted scheme 
of colour an amazing subtlety and delicacy of 
tone and atmosphere has been achieved. 
Turning from this fine example of the Dutch 
XVIIth-century landscape school to the inter- 
preters of the contemporary Dutch “ interior,” 
we note that one of the 
greatest of their num- 
ber — Gabriel Metsu 
—is present with a 
masterpiece. The 
little panel in question 
shows a young lady, 
seated in a cosy study 
lined with books and 
drawing from a marble 
bust which lies before 
her on a table. The 
picture belongs to the 
best period of Metsu’s 
career, the time when 
having settled in 
Amsterdam — like 
Rembrandt, he came 
there from Leyden— 
he, for a few short 
years prior to his death 
in 1667, devoted him- 
self to the interpreta- 
tion of quiet and 
charming scenes from 
the passing life of the 
wealthy burghers of 
the city of his adoption. 
There are probably 
few people who, on looking at the present 
picture, are not at once reminded of Chardin 
—there is in it something of the Frenchman’s 
gift of simple, telling design and of his ex- 
quisite sense of tone values while the very 
motif is one which crops up in Chardin’s art 
as well. A picture like this is indeed of 
peculiar interest in indicating the inter- 
connection between Chardin and the masters 
of the Dutch XVIIth century interior; and 
it is, in point of fact, capable of proof that 
this very picture must have been known to 
at any rate some French XVIIIth-century 
painters, since its history shows that during 
that period it belonged successively to five 
celebrated collections in France, its subsequent 
“pedigree” taking it to the collections of 


Venetian School. 
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THE CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA DELLA SALUTE, 
VENICE. By Francesco Guardi (1712-1793) 


Oils on canvas : 
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Prince Galitzin, Mr. Alexander Baring, Lord 
Ashburton and Mr. Alfred de Rothschild. 

A slightly younger contemporary of 
Gabriel Metsu’s was Jacob Ochtervelt, a native 
of Rotterdam, who eventually also settled in 
Amsterdam, where he died shortly before 1682. 
He studied, at the same time as one of Holland’s 
greatest painters, Pieter de Hooch, under the 
famous “‘italianizing” 
Dutch painter, Claes 
Berchem; his art 
was evidently much 
appreciated by his 
contemporaries, but 
afterwards his fame 
was for a long time 
decidedly eclipsed, and 
it is only compara- 
tively recently that 
Ochtervelt has come 
into his Own again. 
He is, indeed, an artist 
of considerable inter- 
est and individuality, 
arresting attention, 
above all, by his very 
personal and unhack- 
neyed sense of rhythm ; 
while in his schemes 
of colour, there is real 
distinction and origin- 
ality as well. If his 
style is closely ana- 
lysed, the connection 
with Berchem’s art is, 
indeed, detectable ; but 
the latter has supplied 
nothing but the starting point from which 
Ochtervelt—influenced, no doubt, at times also 
by other masters—has reached his own artistic 
conclusions. This artist is particularly well 
represented in Lord Rothermere’s collec- 
tion by his picture, “The Fruitseller on 
the Porch,” a work pronounced by the 
late Dr. von Bode to be a work of Ochter- 
velt’s best period, dating from about 1660. 
There is something peculiarly happy and 
vivacious in the placing of the four figures 
which tell the anecdote, with the little dog in 
the foreground providing the rhythmical full 
stop. The play of light and shade is contrived 
with great piquancy and appositeness, and it 
should be noticed how at the same time the 
massing and contrasting of the larger divisions 


15}in. by 19in. 
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of the design, as lights and darks, is carried 
out with an eye upon as simple and telling a 
general effect as possible. Upon these points 
one notices, indeed, how much the example of 
Vermeer has here meant to Ochtervelt: but 
he has by no means surrendered his 
individuality. 

With this we must take leave of XVIIth- 
century Holland and 
pass on to XVIIIth- 
century Venice. For 
this chapter in the 
history of painting 
Lord Rothermere’s 
collection provides 
several illustrations of 
unusual interest, and 
we may place at the 
head of our selection 
a work which breathes 
the very spirit of the 
Venetian  Settecento, 
namely, Pietro 
Longhi’s “ Interior 
of the Ridotto.” The 
artist here shows us 
the famous Venetian 
gambling resort, in 
which grave Venetian 
senators, in their 
majestic robes of 
office, preside at the 
tables, while a motley 
crowd of men and 
women, mostly bearing 
the characteristic 
Venetian mask or 
Bauta, flits about the spacious rooms, passing 
a word here and there, sometimes indulging 
in a more protracted conversation galante, 
sometimes again preserving an attitude of 
mystifying aloofness. Pietro Longhi has more 
than once painted this scene at the Ridotto, 
which also lives in countless memoirs and 
letters of the XVIIIth century, as in Byron’s 
verse ; but he has never suggested its atmos- 
phere more happily than in the present picture, 
so fully expressive of the inquietant Longhi, 
whom Edmond Rostand, in one of his most 
entrancing poetical extravaganzas, has so 
pregnantly contrasted with the doux Watteau. 

Of the Venetian landscape painters of the 
XVIIIth century Francesco Guardi is present 
in Lord Rothermere’s collection with a 


TREASURES FROM THE ROTHERMERE COLLECTION 





THE ISLAND OF SAN GIORGIO MAGGIORE, VENICE 
By Francesco Guardi (1712-1793) 


Venetian School. Oils on canvas: 15} in. by 18} in. 
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considerable number of fine examples. Here is a 
master round whom criticism has been particu- 
larly busy of late; and, as a result, he has 
emerged as an artistic personality rather 
different from the one which used to be 
assigned to him. Most important of all, 
perhaps, it has been proved that so far from 
his art being exclusively a derivative of the 
style of topographical 
Venetian landscape 
practised by Antonio 
Canaletto, Guardi did 
a great deal of work 
as a figure painter, 
strictly speaking, and 
on a large scale. Out 
of this typically Rococo 
work of Guardi as a 
figure painter there 
grows quite naturally 
the characteristic 
Guardi Veduta, 
whether it be a case of 
a more or less accurate 
topographical land- 
scape or an imaginary 
composition (Capric- 
cio). Undoubtedly, the 
example of Antonio 
Canaletto affected 
Guardi to a consider- 
able extent, but he 
cannot be regarded as 
Canaletto’s “‘ pupil,” 
nor does there exist any 
uncontrovertible con- 
temporary evidence to 
that effect. Guardi’s extravagant romanticism 
as a landscape painter marks really the opposite © 
pole to Canaletto’s classical simplicity and 
restraint ; but it is all of a piece with the 
character of his art, as seen in his large figure 
subjects. 

Guardi’s actual biography also presents a 
definite contrast to that of Canaletto. A native 
of Venice, though ‘his family came from the 
Alpine district of the Trentino, he never 
ventured upon long journeys across the 
Continent of Europe like Canaletto who, as 
we now know, came to England twice, spending 
in all something like nine years in this country. 
Guardi, in fact, hardly ever stirred from his 
native city; but although official recognition 
came to him very late—not until 1784, when he 
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was seventy-two, was he elected a member of 
the Venice Academy—he had many private 
patrons; and among these, the English and 
Scotch held an important place. In conse- 
quence the material for the study of Guardi, 
which can be derived from the older private 
collections of England and Scotland, is of 
great importance; and several of the fine 
examples in Lord Rothermere’s collection can 
be traced back to such a provenance. Among 
them are the two superb Venetian views, 
“The Church of Santa Maria della Salute ” 
. and “ The Island of San Giorgio Maggiore,” 
a pair which comes from the collection of Sir 
Robert Moncreiffe, Bart, of Moncreiffe House, 
Bridge-of-Earn, Perthshire. Both are subjects 
which Guardi treated frequently, though he 
has here given of his very best in the extra- 


FETE ON THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE. 


Venetian School. 


Oils on canvas : 


ordinary luminosity of the skies with the trans- 
parent, silken shadows on the water. It is 
worth -emphasizing how admirably drawn the 
figures are, even when seen like tiny specks 
in the distance : here is a point, indeed, which 
supplies a most useful criterion for differ- 
entiating between the work of Guardi and his 
following. 

The last picture in our selection is the 
** Féte on the Grand Canal,” in which Guardi 
has fixed upon the canvas in strokes of lightning 
rapidity a fantastic scene such as must have 
given unbounded joy to his painter’s eye: 
anticipating, in the most astounding fashion, 
at the very moment when the long story of 
Venetian painting was all but over, aspirations 
and achievements of movements of art which 
we primarily associate with the XIXth century. 


By Francesco Guardi (1712-1793) 


27} in. by 17 in. 





A CABINET OF SCARLET JAPAN LACQUER WITH GILT GESSO STAND 
AND CARVED CRESTING 


Temp. Queen Anne. This cabinet is one of an extant pair 











GILES GRENDEY 





(1693-1780) 


AND 
THE EXPORT TRADE OF ENGLISH FURNITURE TO SPAIN 


BY R. W. 


N the parish of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, in the county 
of Middlesex, there lived over two hundred years 
ago a joiner and chairmaker named Giles Grendey. 
For his residence and workshop he rented a portion 
of an old mansion called Aylesbury House, situated in 
St. John’s Square, which, up to the time of Charles II, 
was the London house of 
the Bruces, Earls of Ayles- 
bury. It was so large that, 
ifter the original owners had 
vacated it, the floors were 
divided up into tenements, 
and Mr. Grendey had as 
neighbours, an organ maker 
of the name of Briggs whose 
workshop was on the second 
floor, and an_ upholsterer. 
The vaults under the house 
were let to the Jerusalem 
Tavern for the storage of 
wine. 

Giles Grendey appears 
to have been a man of a 
somewhat hard and cruel 
disposition. In the year 
1726, Christopher Petfield, 
an apprentice, petitioned at 
the Middlesex General Ses- 
sions for his discharge from 
his seven years apprentice- 
ship to Giles Grendey, and 
also for the repayment of the 
“consideracon money” of 
£5. In the order for the 
petitioner’s discharge, it is 
recorded that Grendey “ beat 
the pet.” in a very barbarous 
manner, sometimes with a 
great stick and at other 
times knocking him downe 
and then kicking him in the 
face and other parts and in 
stead of learning him his 
trade of Joyner sett him to 
sawing large timber which 
noe ways relates to the trade and hath likewise often 
threatened to be the death of the s." pet..*””! 


During the early hours of the morning of August 3rd, 
1731, Aylesbury House caught on fire, and the fore- 
part of the building was completely gutted. The fire 
started on the premises of Mr. Briggs, the organ maker, 
and burnt with such violence that there was hardly 
time for the contents of the building to be saved. Grendey 


Fig. I. 
Japan, made by Giles Grendey. 


' Middlesex Guild Hall, Westminster, Session Books, October, 1726. 
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A BEECH ARMCHAIR, decorated with scarlet 
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suffered the greatest loss, as “among other rich and 
valuable Goods was burnt an easy Chair of such rich 
and curious Workmanship, that he had refus’d 500 
Guineas for it, it being intended, ’tis said, to be purchas’d 
by a Person of Quality who design’d it as a Present to a 
German Prince.” He also lost furniture to the value of 
a thousand pounds, which he 
“had pack’d for Exportation 
against the next Morning.” 
The organ maker lost a 
spinnet, which was valued at 
£30, and the entire damage 
caused by the fire was 
estimated at several thousand 
pounds in goods. Both the 
house, however, and Gren- 
dey’s stock were covered by 
insurance. If it had not been 
for this fire and the fact 
that it was recorded in the 
newspapers of the time,” a 
great deal of this information 
concerning Grendey would 
never have come to light. 

Both as a citizen and a 
joiner Grendey achieved dis- 
tinction. He was a Freeman 
of the City of London, and 
was elected to the Livery 
of the Joiners’ Company in 
the year 1729. In 1747 he 
was elected Renter Warden, 
and in 1757, Upper Warden. 
In 1766 he became Master 
of the Joiners’ Company. 
In this last-named position 
he appears to have somewhat - 
neglected his duties, as in the 
minutes of the Company, 
under date of June, 1767, it 
is recorded that the Clerk 
was instructed to write to 
him to the effect that his 
better attendance hence- 
forward in the duties of his 
office was expected, and that he was to be present at the 
next Court, otherwise “ such methods will be taken as 
shall be adjudged proper, which ‘tis hoped he will 
prevent as the same will be equally disagreeable to the 
Court as to himself.’’* 


Temp. George II 


* The Daily Courant, August 4th, 1731; The Daily Journal, August 4th, 
1731; The Daily Post, August 4th, 1731; The Daily Advertiser, August 4th, 
1731; Read’s Weekly Journal or British Gazeteer, August 7th, 1731. 


*“* Annals of the Worshipful Company of Joiners of the City of London.” 
H. L. Phillips, 1915. 



































































































































































































Fig. II. 


A BEECH CHAIR, decorated with scarlet Japan. 
Temp. George II 


Giles Grendey died on Friday, March 3rd, 1780, 
aged 87.‘ From his will it appears that at his death he 
was a widower with two married daughters, to each of 
whom he left £1,000. The remainder of his estate he 
left to his two sons-in-law, Goodson Vines of Bedford 
Row, Esquire, and Frederick Rasch, of London, 
Merchant. Grendey retired from his trade some years 
before his death, as in a codicil to his will, dated October 
15th, 1779, he describes himself as late of the parish of 
St. John’s, Clerkenwell, and now of Palmer’s Green. 
In the will there is no mention of his trade of joiner or 
chairmaker, and he terms himself a “ gentleman.” It 
would therefore appear that after a long and successful 
career, he retired with much worldly wealth and assumed 
the rank of a gentleman. 

Giles Grendey was one of the comparatively few 
English furniture makers who used a trade label for 
distinguishing his productions.’ Two armchairs bearing 
his label are extant. What, however, is of special interest, 
is that of these two recorded pieces, one of them 
(Fig. I) is part of an extant suite (consisting of six 





* The Gentleman's Magazine, March, 1780 ; 
March 7th-gth, 1780. 

’ Two labels are extant, one differing from the other only in the omission of 
the word “ tables.” 


The London Evening Post, 
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armchairs, twenty single chairs and one day-bed) 
originally owned by a Spanish family, in whose possession 
it has been since it was imported from England 
in the XVIIIth century. The survival of this labelled 
suite, together with the fact recorded in the newspapers 
that £1,000 worth of furniture “‘ pack’d for Exportation ” 
was burnt, go to show that Grendey not only made 
furniture for the home market, but also for export. 
He is the only English furniture maker, of whom definite 
evidence exists, that made furniture specially for 
exportation. 

The second labelled chair’ of Grendey’s is part of 
an upholstered backed suite with mahogany frames. 
The front legs are heavy and massive of cabriole form, 
profusely carved and terminating in scroll toes. These 
mahogany chairs are of an entirely different character 
from those of the Japan suite illustrated, presumably 
because the most fashionable type of furniture which 
Grendey made for his English customers was not 
appropriate for the Spanish market. 

Grendey was a joiner and a chairmaker and therefore 
manufactured tables and stands in addition to chairs. 
He did not make such articles as walnut and mahogany 
bureaux, chests of drawers and bookcases, as these 
belonged to the province of the cabinet-maker. His 
label also advertises that he made and sold looking- 
glasses, which presumably meant that he bought the 
mirror plates from a glass-seller and designed and made 
the frames. The fact that there was an upholsterer at 
Aylesbury House might imply that this tradesman carried 
out the upholstery work to the chair frames made by 
Grendey, as in the first half of the XVIIIth century, 
the chairmaker, the upholsterer and the cabinet-maker 
were three distinct trades.’ 

Evidence that Grendey was patronised by the English 
nobility is to be found in the expense book of the Earl 
of Radnor, in which, for the year 1739, “ Greenday, 
the chairmaker ” was paid £68.° 

The mention of an easy chair valued at 500 guineas, 
to be given to a German prince, is altogether surprising, 
as it is difficult to imagine what type of “ rich and 
curious workmanship ” made this chair so costly. It 


* Illustrated, Fig. 104, “‘ Age of Mahogany,"’ Percy Macquoid, 1906. 
? Vide Apollo, March, 1931. 


** Furniture at Longford Castle,"’ by Christopher Hussey. 


Article Country 
Life, December 12th, 1931. 


GILES GRENDEY’S LABEL, as affixed to the seat rail of 
chair illustrated (Fig. I) 
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Fig. III. 


GILES GRENDEY (1693—1780) 





A DAY-BED, decorated with scarlet Japan, made by Giles Grendey. Temp. George II. 


This day-bed belongs to the same suite of furniture as the armchair (Fig. I) 
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Fig. IV. A THREE-CHAIR-BACKED SETTEE, decorated with scarlet Japan. 
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Temp. George II 
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would not appear possible that any XVIIIth century chair, 
however elaborate the design, could have cost a tenthof this 
amount. It may have possessed a tapestry or. needlework 
covering which would have added to its value, but even 
this would in no way account for so large a sum, which 
to-day would represent £2,000 or more. 

In considering the English furniture that was made 
for exportation to Spain, it appears from extant examples 
that it differed in some respects from the general run of 
English furniture made for the home market. For 
instance, the chairs for exportation nearly always had 
cane seats, which is an unusual feature in the case of 


Fig. V. DETAIL SHOWING 


chairs similar to the examples illustrated (Figs. I, II & VII). 
The caning of seats was undoubtedly due to the hot 


climate; caning in such circumstances being more 
suitable than upholstery. 

The majority of this furniture made for the Spanish 
market (as far as there is evidence at the present time), 
was decorated with Japan lac, often of a scarlet colour, 
a treatment that presumably found favour in the eyes 
of the Spaniard. Owing to the chairs being lacquered, 
they were, for reasons of cost, made of beech, which, 
being an unsound timber, necessitated the strengthening 
of the legs with stretchers. It is for this reason that 
the stretchers of the chairs and two settees illustrated 
appear unusual, as the same models made of walnut and 


mahogany for the English market were but seldom made 
with stretchers; this applies especially to the chair 
with the carved splat (Fig. VII). 

The chair and settee illustrated (Figs. II & IV) which 
came also from Spain and are part of an extant suite 
(consisting of six chairs and one settee) have many 
features in common with the chair and day-bed (Fig. IIT). 
The use of cane, the fact that both suites are made of 
beech and decorated with scarlet Japan lac, and the 
close resemblance of the design of the stretchers and the 
scroll arms, are all points of similarity. The resemblance 
between these two suites (that is if the second one was 





INTERIOR OF CABINET illustrated in colour plate 


not also made by Grendey) shows that the English chair- 
makers, in designing and making furniture for the 
Spanish market had very similar ideas of the type of 
design that was most suitable. 

As examples of outstanding quality, as regards 
craftsmanship and elaboration of design of this type of 
English furniture made for the Spanish market, the 
lacquer cabinet on stand, the pier glass (both one of an 
extant pair) and the chair (one of a set of twenty-four), 
are the most noteworthy pieces that have so far been 
recorded. The importance and quality of this suite of 
furniture suggests that possibly it may have been an 
English gift to a Spanish nobleman. Evidence that a 
suite of English lacquer furniture was considered of 
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sufficient importance for a 
royal gift, is to be found 
in the Royal Household 
Accounts. In the year 
1680, ‘‘a Cabonet and 
frame table stands and 
glasse all of Japan worke ” 
were purchased from Gerrit 
Jensen for £80 Ios. as a 
present for the Emperor 
of Morocco. 

All that is known of 
the past history of this 
suite of furniture is that 
until this year it was in 
the possession of a Spanish 
family residing in the north 
of Spain. The craftsman- 
ship, material and con- 
struction of the cabinets 
are typical of the best 
English cabinet work. The 
carcasses of the cabinets 
are made of deal. The 
gilt stands and crestings 
are also of deal, the former 
being decorated with finely 
wrought gesso work. The 
drawer linings are of oak, 
and the drawers are con- 
structed with well fiiting 
dovetails and flush bottoms. 
The cabinet doors are of a 
framed construction made 
of oak. Both sides of these 
doors, and the sides of the 
cabinets and the drawer 
fronts are veneered, pro- 
bably with lime wood, so 
as to give a_ perfectly 
smooth and finely finished 
surface as a foundation for 
the lacquer. The brass 
lacquered hinges, lock 
plates and handles are 
engraved and _ carefully 
finished, typical of the best 
English craftsmanship of 
the Queen Anne period. 
That the lacquer decora- 
tion is of the highest 
possible quality, is clearly 
seen by the careful and 
well-drawn design of the 
ornament and the highly 
polished and smooth sur- 
tace of the lacquer. In 
poor quality lacquer work 
the surface is rough and 
shows no sign of being 
polished which leaves a 
smooth lustrous finish. The 
colour of the lacquer ground 
of both the cabinets and 
the chairs is a brilliant 





GILES GRENDEY (1693—1780) 





Fig. VI. A LOOKING-GLASS with glass borders with 
verre eglomisé decoration in scarlet and gold, with carved 


gilt gesso cresting. 


Temp. Queen Anne. 
is one of an extant pair 
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This looking-glass 


scarlet (vide colour plate), 
which has neither darkened 
nor faded by age and 
exposure. 


The frames of the pair 
of pier glasses are con- 
structed of deal, and the 
glass panels to the borders 
are decorated with verre 
eglomisé, the design being 
in scarlet. Owing to the 
fashion in the late XVIIth 
and early XVIIIth cen- 
turies of pier glasses being 
made en suite with a table 
and a pair of stands, it 
seems probable that these 
two mirrors had originally 
tables and stands of scarlet 
lacquer which matched 
that of the cabinets and 
chairs. The chairs are 
made of beech, the backs 
being of a pattern of 
which numerous examples 
exist in mahogany and 
walnut. 


In considering the date 
of this suite, the looking- 
glasses and cabinets from 
their design appear to have 
been made between 1710 
and 1720. The design of 
the chairs, however, can 
hardly be earlier than 1730. 
Either, therefore, the look- 
ing-glasses and cabinets 
were made at a later date 
than their design would 
suggest, or, which is more 
probable, the chairs were 
made independently. In 
support of the latter view, 
the looking-glasses and 
cabinets have a similarity 
in treatment of design, 
in quality of gesso work, 
and in the colour of the 
gilding. Whereas the 
chairs, although possessing 
the same high quality lac- 
quer and rich scarlet colour 
of the cabinets, have no 
common characteristics as 
regards style of design and 
quality of craftsmanship. 


Some idea of the extent 
of the export trade of 
English furniture to Spain 
can be obtained from the 
records of exports pre- 
served in the Public Record 
Office. In the year 1700 
the following articles of the 
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‘It is difficult to reconcile the comparatively small 
yearly value of this exported furniture, with Grendey’s 
£1,000 worth of goods packed for export. These goods 
were presumably chairs and looking-glasses, and, if they 
were intended for Spain, it would indicate that Grendey 
had at this period the monopoly of the export trade to 
this country for these articles. This would seem highly 
improbable, and, therefore, the value mentioned in the 
newspapers of this consignment was either inflated, or 
Grendey exported furniture to other countries as well as 
to Spain. In this respect it is interesting to note that the 
English export trade in furniture to Portugal slightly 
exceeded that of Spain. Compare for example the 
following list of furniture exported from London to 
Portugal in 1700, with the Spanish list already quoted 
for the same year. 


“Chairs &c. ... ‘ . Sum 6 
Cabinetts Japan’d &e. oa ioe + 
Chest of Drawrs =i - Ae se 
Clock Cases 25 re .. £5418 Oo 
Escrutores &c aa .. £198 6 6 
Glasses Looking &c .. .. £426 12 6 
Upholstry Ware &c io Aan 2-§F 


Undoubtedly the reason for the trade in English 
furniture with Portugal was due to some extent to the 
colony of English people residing at Oporto, connected 
with the port wine trade. By the middle of the XVIIIth 
century the trade in English furniture to both Spain and 
Portugal declined. The principal articles exported to 
both countries between 1700 and 1750 were chairs, 
looking-glasses, clocks, joinery and upholstery ware. 
Tables were included under joinery, and beds, curtains, 
carpets, and upholstered easy chairs and couches under 
upholstery ware. 





Fig. VII. A BEECH CHAIR decorated with scarlet 
Japan. Circa 1735. 
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“ Cabinetts &c. .. = .. £216 10 0 net hevaby ae AD Ie hereb, Veltare this wiibrig E> 
Chairs &. .. wa + aa 2 @ boa cain a fo my vard Witt and fe be anenhor aX? hehon 14 
Chests of Drawrs &c. .. £104 § O padi ae puede degec~, seg h ta ae, 
Clock cases 25 <3 >» awe 26 ie 5 Je oD g gis g pee fave fo Mes = act fe nagtine 
Escrutores &c. - .. £47417 0 wits sot may had ad Sant Mus fefeorr th 9 Ocktbos a) 
Looking Glasses &c. .. .. £311 10 8 UP, tal FO] atm he foven hut we> ihr doveahy 
Upholstry Ware is « 6s 3 eo” fa so Seats? pubish dd ax S Pasture? — 

lew GorrPey 26 08D Jor a Christ Sih fee r 
If the average cost of a chair was 10s., the total of Bewie ia Ae poems + Juswtko~ ' 
£642 would represent about 1,284 chairs, not a very <tapiee, Wathen 
large quantity for one year’s trading. The figures mr asmes as Wihkefres Rovelé - — _ 
fluctuate considerably between the years 1700 and 1740. Bad hilliimng 
In 1710 the value of the chairs exported was {141 IIs. 5 ie Ah E: 
In 1720, chairs to the number of 232 were exported, » 
valued at {119 9s. In 1725, chairs valued at £1,214 16s. 
and in 1730 at £620 are listed, whilst in 1740 none is y ; 


recorded. These figures do not reveal a steady and 

increasing trade, but an unstable and disjointed one, 

probably due to the intermittent warfare which went A PAGE OF GILES GRENDEY’S WILL, SHOWING 
on between the two countries at the time. HIS SIGNATURE 
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THE EXHIBITION OF IRANIAN ART AT 
LENINGRAD 


BY ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 


HE International Exhibition of Iranian Art and 
Archeology, which opened in the Hermitage 
Museum on September 11th, is from many 
points of view the most important international 
exhibition of art that has ever been held. At least this 
seemed to be the unanimous opinion of the scholars who 





Fig. I. AN EXAMPLE OF THE CONFRONTATION 
OF GREEK WITH ASIATIC ART: Two plaquettes 
from the Hermitage Museum gold treasure. Vth century B.c. 


assembled from twenty-four countries to study the exhi- 
bition and discuss its problems in the Third Congress in 
Iranian Art which opened at the same time. 

Its mere size is overwhelming. Merely to see even 
once the 25,000 objects is an all but impossible task, 
and when it is remembered that thousands of these pieces 
rank as artistic masterpieces and hundreds are unpub- 
lished historical documents of outstanding importance, 
one can understand the mingled delight and despair 





Fig Il. A HARNESS ORNAMENT in the form of a lion 
mask carved out of wood, illustrating the intense energy of 
Iranian animal conventionalization : Pazirik. Vth century B.c. 


which quite overwhelmed every serious scholar. Although 
most of the material is indispensable to an understanding 
of the art and culture of Asia, and their significance for 
Europe, it has none the less not yet been very generally 
or thoroughly studied. No adequate account is possible 
in a short space, but out of such a bewildering mass of 
exciting material certain general facts emerge which 
furnish clues to the character and significance of the 
exhibition. 

The exhibition made no attempt to rival that held 
in Burlington House in 1931. Instead of being a 
collection of selected masterpieces of Persian art 
narrowly defined, it aims to cover the entire history of 
Iranian art in a systematic and comprehensive way and, 
saving for the lack of great carpets and the absence of 
most types of early Islamic pottery, the exhibition 





Fig. III. CONVENTIONALIZATION and NATURALISM 
perfectly combined: an Achemenid silver rhyton head in 
the Hermitage Museum. Vth to IVth century B.c. 


succeeds. The deficiencies in the early medieval 
ceramics collection, which was excellent at London, is 
more than compensated by the superb collection of the 
noble Afrasyab wares, .which are shown in a variety and 
abundance that few Western scholars had ever seen. 
Even a cursory study of these painted and glazed vessels 
shows that the type takes rank among the finest products 
of the potter’s art. 

If the manuscripts do not rival those of the London 
exhibition, there are nevertheless nearly fifty of the 
XVIth century alone, including some of magnificent 
quality and but little known. There are many textiles 
of incomparable magnificence and some of critical 
importance for the history of this craft, such as the 
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Fig. IV. AN ACHASMENID TRADITION REVIVED : 

A striped wolf on a silver, parcel gilt Sasanian plate lent to 

the Leningrad Exhibition by the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris 


complete bishop’s robe of the XIVth century and a 
complete gown of a delicate XVIth century red and white 
double cloth from Yazd, one of the most exquisite types 
of Persian silks, of which only a few small, highly-prized 
fragments are known in the West. Silk and velvet gold 
and silver enriched chasubles, similarly preserved intact 
and in excellent condition, illustrate other notable accom- 
plishments of the weaver’s art in Persia. There are 
Persian arms and armour in quantities that have never 
before been seen at a single time. 

The prehistoric painted pottery; the Achaemenid 
art with ornamental and figural subjects in gold and 
bronze that rival even the Oxus Treasury; new and 
revealing material in Parthian art; and a display of 
Sasanian art of a wealth and magnificence that have 
never before been approached, with a hundred silver and 
gold vessels, a wide range of bronzes and 750 selected 
seals ; all this is enough to make any exhibition notable. 

Again, in the field of Seljuq art and in medizval 
metal in general the Russian exhibition provides much 
new and beautiful material, including two early dated 
bronzes, soon to be published, which will give a new 
basis for the history of Persian metalwork. The fabulous 
art of Timur is impressively represented by the gigantic 
two-ton bronze cauldron, as handsome as it is big, and 
even more effectively by the colossal gold and silver 
inlaid bronze candlesticks. 


Fig. V. A SASANIAN SILVER PLATE IN HIGH 
RELIEF, partially parcel gilt, showing Shapur II, in the 
Hermitage Collection 


But while all this material is welcome and enriches 
our knowledge of the arts of Persia, the deeper significance 
of the exhibition lies elsewhere. It was its original 
purpose to present the relations of the arts of Iran to 
those of the other cultures with which it was in vital 
communication, particularly the cultures of Central Asia 
and the Far East and that great area to the north and 
west of Iran where the styles of Iran and of Greece were 
productively mingled, and this has been impressively 
accomplished. 

In the early pottery, the early bronzes and the early 
wood-carving, especially in the thrilling ornaments among 
the Pazirik finds, one sees the emergence and fulfilment 
of the Iranian genius in endowing a symbolic and hieratic 
art with vividness and force. Conventionalism and 
realism were combined in the hands of the Achaemenid 
artists and their relatives in the Scythian culture with a 
perfection of execution, a convincing strength in design 
and delineation that are one of the great achievements 
in the history of art and perhaps represents, as one 
could not help feeling in the presence of the objects 


Fig. VI, A and B. AN APOTHEOSIS OF FORM AND LINE: A Sasanian lobed silver dish in the Hermitage Museum 
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THE EXHIBITION OF IRANIAN ART AT LENINGRAD 





Fig. VII. AN UNIQUE GOLD HEADDRESS showing symbols of Anahita. Scytho-Sarmathian, about [Vth 
century B.c., in the Hermitage gold treasury 


themselves, art’s highest purpose and deepest justification. 
For there is a moving power in some examples of this 
ornamental style, when rendered with competence and 
imagination, that stirs one profoundly and leaves one 
curiously satisfied. 

Here in Leningrad one sees in dramatic confronta- 
tion the genius of the art of Asia, primarily under the 
leadership of Iran, and the genius of the art of Europe 
exemplified by the supreme genius of Greece. In the 
Scythian gold ornaments both styles are found at their 
finest ; Greek naturalism, with a finish, perfection and 
easy realism that characterize the work of the Vth 
and [Vth centuries B.c. and which have never since been 
equalled, here meets Eastern art in which the principles 
of decoration, not likeness to nature, are the decisive 
factors. If the London exhibition was in general 
“* decoration’s challenge to representation,” at Leningrad 


P 


the issue was specifically joined by actually juxtaposed 
objects. 

One great gold crown or headdress may be taken as 
typical of the splendour and importance of the Scythian 
objects in Iranian style and their significance for the 
history of culture. The semi-ovoid helmet consists of a 
pattern, rendered in relief and pierced, repeated three 
times, a pomegranate palmette, framed in its leaves and 
mounted in the curled horns of a mountain sheep, which 
in turn are set in a leaf calyx. The border is made of 
an undulating vine composed of a sequence of acanthus 
segments in alternately opposite directions, one plain 
bract repeating the curl of the horns, the other two, 
deeply fluted and serrated, so arranged that the cluster 
has almost the arabesque form, while the longest bract 
becomes the leaf sheath out of which emerges the next 
segment. 
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Fig. VIII. 





THE DECORATIVE STYLE CONTINUED: A BRONZE, SILVER INLAID 


CANDLESTICK BASE, XIIIth century, in the Leningrad Exhibition 


Judging from the symbolism this crown must have 
been either the ceremonial headdress of a Queen who, 
as surrogate of the divinities, assumed the attributes of 
the Fertility Goddess ; or perhaps it had originally been 


made to adorn a statue of this Goddess, probably in her 
Iranian form, Anahita. For the pomegranate was one 
of the major symbols of this Goddess and appears on the 
elaborate headdresses of the terra-cotta figurines repre- 
senting her in the Parthian period; and the horns 
belonged to her panoply as protector of the flocks and 
herds. It is especially interesting to find the undulating 
stem arabesque border pattern so highly evolved at this 
early period, for it appears almost the same in Seljuq 
and Safavid ornament, occurring, for example, in the 
decorations of the Masjid-i-Hedarieh in Kazvin and on 
numerous sumptuous manuscript margins and carpet 
borders of the XVIth century. In this one piece there 
is a vast wealth of implications, and many more objects 
in the exhibition could be profitably analyzed at even 
greater length. 

Just as the decorative and symbolic art of Achaemenid 
Iran confronts the representative art of Classical Greece, 
so again the issue is joined when Sasanian art is seen in 
close connection with that of Byzantium, for three 
galleries are not enough to show the material from the 
Byzantine Empire, which includes forty ivories and 
more than a dozen splendid silver paterz, to say nothing 
of mosaics, wall paintings and textiles. Once more the 
East challenges the West, and this time the honours 
more assuredly lie with the East. Byzantine art has for 
centuries been underestimated. It is only recently that 
we have come to appreciate its richness and power ; but 
the Leningrad exhibition makes clearer than ever that 


some of its finer qualities are Asiatic in origin, with a 
particular debt to Sasanian Persia, and that this art, with 
its dual allegiance to Hellenic naturalism on the one 
side, and to Asiatic decoration on the other, fell far 
short of the supreme unification of the two that had 
already been effected by the Achemenid artists and was 
also achieved, though less consistently, by Sasanian 
artists. 

In this, as in other respects, Sasanian art was the true 
successor of the art of Achaemenid times, but frequently 
the purity of its inheritance from the Achemenid 
tradition was weakened by the influence of Roman 
realism, though when true to its own spirit, as on the 
plate in the Bibliothéque Nationale with the striped 
wolf, which was generously lent to the exhibition, it 
attained a purity and force which the Byzantine art seen 
at Leningrad reaches only in the finest of the ivories, an 
art in which, by the way, Byzantium was scarcely to be 
challenged. 

The potency of the Sasanian tradition, because so 
deeply grounded in the Asiatic point of view, is also 
demonstrated by the persistence of its motives in later 
times. The great Daghestan stone reliefs, all but two 
of which are in Russian collections, show the same 
conceptions, uncompromised in vitality and beauty, 600 
years after Sasanian Persia had been politically abolished 
by Islam. 

There are a number of galleries devoted to the results 
of Russian archeological expeditions, ranging from the 
Crimea to the borders of China and from prehistoric 
periods to the XVIIth century. For their adequate 
comprehension monographs and even whole volumes 
are needed, and these are, in fact, already in preparation. 
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THE ETCHED WORK OF LAMORINIERE 


BY D. KIGHLEY BAXANDALL 














Fig. III. LANDSCAPE 


T occasionally happens that a painter of elaborately 
dull canvases turns to etching as a relaxation, and 
in so doing reveals an unsuspected charm of character 
and sensibility. One may know such an artist only 

by large paintings where so much labour has gone to 
the achievement of a meticulous finish that every spark 
of the original sensation has died long before the picture 
attains completion. And then from the same hand one 
may discover unassuming little plates, swiftly, perhaps 
even roughly, etched but finished before the glow 
of sensation brought about by apprehending some 
happy combination of hill and tree and field has had 
time to fade. 

Francois (or, to give him his full baptismal comple- 
ment, Jean Pierre Francois) Lamoriniére was just such 
an artist, though it was perhaps as much his misfortune 
as his fault that his canvases are so dull. He was born 
in Antwerp on April 28th, 1828, and thus belonged to the 
generation of Belgian painters that was led by Courbet’s 
somewhat vociferous influence into enthusiastic realism. 

Courbet’s example brought the trend of Belgian 
painting back to the line of Flemish naturalism. Artists 
forsook the grandiose historical and religious picture, 
which had flourished for a time under David’s influence 
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Etching by F. Lamoriniére (4,4,” « 63”) 


at the beginning of the century. The turning point 
was the exhibition of “‘ The Stonebreakers ” in Brussels 
in 1852. At the first impact the native artists raised an 
outcry of protest, but before long Courbet’s realism 
had triumphed and become the dominant note of 
Belgian painting. Its tone became very material, its - 
interest was exclusively in reality, and its chief virtue 
was a kind of prosaic sincerity. As a “‘ movement” it 
was not productive of much of value, and its effect on 
minor painters was definitely harmful. It encouraged 
men who at other times might have produced work of 
individual if minor charm to the feats of painstaking 
dullness that may still be seen in obscure corners of 
most of the public galleries of Belgium. 

Lamoriniére was a young man, fresh from his studies 
under Jacob Jacobs, when Courbetism first smote the 
artistic world of Belgium. Like many others, he went 
down before its impact and for the rest of his active 
life his painting combines Courbet’s naturalistic outlook 
with a Flemish love of smooth and careful finish. One 
cannot doubt that he loved the tall tree-stems and the 
woods and meadows that he painted, but it was unfor- 
tunate that he should have been led to express his 
adoration in a kind of minute stippling by means of 


which he painted with separate exactness each wrinkle 
in the bark of every branch of every tree in his picture. 

So much for the canvases. They are painstaking 
studio pictures—meticulous in execution, pedestrian 
and diffident in expression. 

When we turn to the etched work we find something 
more appealing. His plates cannot be claimed as master- 
pieces of the art of etching, but there is a breath of life 
in them such as rarely appears in the paintings. 

The twenty-four plates known to me all seem to 
have been executed before 1880. Each plate has an 
etched signature “ F.L.,” and (with one exception) its 
number in the series one to twenty-four. The subjects 


are all landscapes simiiar in type to the paintings, but 


Fig. I. 


LANDSCAPE 
WITH FLOODS 


Etching by 
F. Lamoriniére 


(33” =< 58”) 


Fig. II. 
TWO COTTAGES 


Etching by F. Lamoriniére 
(3r8” * 44”) 


executed with the swiftness and spontaneity of sketches. 
The nature of the medium and the swiftness with 
which the subjects seem to have been etched have 
inevitably resulted in a far higher degree of selection 
than appears in the paintings. Here there is no attempt 
to depict every wrinkle in the bark of a tree—the subject 
is broadly suggested rather than described in all its prosaic 
detail. The flooded landscape shown in Plate I illus- 
trates this quality ; a greater contrast to the painstaking 
detail of the paintings could hardly be imagined. 
Lamoriniére’s own numbering of the plates probably 
gives us their chronological order. It is interesting to 
note that there is, broadly speaking, a development from 
the “ tightness ” of the earlier numbers towards a greater 
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THE ETCHED WORK OF LAMORINIERE 





Fig. IV. LANDSCAPE 


freedom and sketchiness in the iater ones. Such a 
plate as that of two cottages illustrated in Plate IJ, for 
example, has a set, almost archaic quality that reminds 
one of some of the etchings of Ostade or Ruisdael. 
Contrast with this the sketchiness of Plate III (number 
24 in the series). 

There is little use of “ stopping out.” Sometimes 
there is a clear division into two planes—a heavy and 
a light line. The very poetic landscape shown in 
Plate IV illustrates this. The river, distance and sky 
are all in one biting; the trees and foreground in 
another much heavier one. There are no intermediate 
gradations, for even this twofold biting is a greater 
concession to technical finish than is always made. 
Many of the etchings are executed entirely at one biting— 
the lines of sky and foreground alike are all of one 
thickness—yet they are completely realized expressions 
of the artist’s emotional reaction to some vision of trees 
and cottages and evening sky. 

Plate IV, like many others in the series, shows this 
quality of natural unspoilt poetry which, were it not 
for the etchings, would be an almost unsuspected side 
of Lamoriniére’s sensibility. 

There is a certain unity of mood about all the plates. 
Bright sunshine never seems to enter Lamoriniére’s 
world. His subjects are usually seen under cloudy 
evening skies, often at twilight, sometimes even by 
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Etching by F. Lamoriniére (6,3;” « 8”) 


moonlight. Heavy masses of dark shadow predominate. 
One feels a stillness about the scene that is broken only 
by the sound of the wind. There is a sense of gentle 
sadness and desolation over it all that reminds one of 
the landscapes in Verlaine’s poems : 

L’étang refléte, 

Profond miroir, 

La silhouette 

Du saule noir 

Ow le vent pleure... . 

Révons : c’est lheure. 

Lamoriniére’s own life ended in shadow also. The 
strain that the minute stippling of his oil paintings 
imposed on his eyes was too great, and when he died in 
Antwerp on January 3rd, 1911, it was after fifteen years 
of blindness. 

That is Lamoriniére. His paintings, into which 
went so much labour that they cost him his sight, are 
already forgotten, but the etchings still live. 

They are hastily executed, they are by no means all 
equally successful, and even the best display no great 
technical accomplishment. But in spite of all this they 
communicate the poetry that their author found in the 
woods and heaths of Flanders. It is a minor poetry, 
pleasurably triste, but it is genuine. And that is why, in 
spite of all their imperfections, the etchings still have 
something to say to us. 


NOTES FROM PARIS 


BY ALEXANDER. WATT 


PIETA (Musée de Bruxelles) 


By Van der Weyden 


On view at the “ From Van Eyck to Breughel”’ Exhibition, Orangerie Museum, Paris 


REMARKABLE exhibition of Flemish Art has 
just opened at the Orangerie. This is quice the 
most important show held at this museum in recent 
years. There are one hundred paintings, a great 

number of drawings, sculpture, and several very fine 
tapestries by masters “from Van Eyck to Breughel.” 
These, of course, occupy every room of the Orangerie ; 
the tapestries having been hung over Monet’s Nymphza 
panels in the back galleries. 

Although a considerable number of these paintings 
come from the recent Five Centuries of Art Exhibition 
at Bruxelles, this Paris show is devoted to the art of 
the Brabantine and Flemish masters of the XVth and 
XVIth centuries. These masterpieces come from the 
museums of Brussels, Bruges, Antwerp and Ghent ; also 
from museums and private collections in France, Italy, 
Spain, Austria, Switzerland, Portugal and America. In 
addition to thirteen paintings, the Louvre has generously 
lent some twenty drawings, which did not figure at the 
Brussels exhibition : four of these are by Jerome Bosch, 
the Flemish master of the late XVth century. The able 
organisers of this exhibition—M. Paul Lambotte, honorary 
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director of Fine Arts in Belgium; M. Paul Jamot, 
curator of the section of paintings at the Louvre; and 
M. Jacques Dupont, director of the Louvre Laboratory 
—seem to have made a special effort to give a worthy 
representation of this artist’s extraordinary work : his 
famous triptych of the Temptation of St. Anthony is 
the principal picture lent from the Lisbon Museum and 
one of the most interesting paintings now on view at 
the Orangerie. 

Despite the precious collection of world-famous 
paintings, it may be said that the tapestries are the out- 
standing feature, this being the first time that several 
of them have been placed on public exhibition. They 
come from New York, Vienna, Cracow, Venice, the 
Gobelins Museum in Paris, and the Cathedrals of Sens 
and Aix-en-Provence. 

The Salon d’Automne remains open for another 
week or two. This year’s exhibition is no better and no 
worse than former ones. That means to say that there 
is little to be said for it. Among two thousand paintings 
one can almost count on one’s fingers the number of 
works which prompt a genuine interest. There are 
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many others, of course, which merit criticism of some 
kind. In Room I is a portrait, by Albert Besnard, of 
Frantz Jourdain, former president of the Salon 
d’Automne, whom I mentioned in an obituary note 
in last month’s Apollo; and a number of paintings by 
artists who were especially admired by Jourdain. These 
include a very fine interior by Vuillard, two figures of 
Renoir’s late period, a head by Carriere, an important 
landscape by Cezanne, a Gauguin of the Pont-Aven 
period, a Bonnard, an Odilon Redon, and sculpture by 
Rodin and Pom-Pom. Bonnard appears again in Room II 
with his “ Salle 4 manger de campagne” (No. 159) ; 
one of the few really noteworthy canvases in the whole 
Salon, by a contemporary master who ever has the ability 
to paint striking colour compositions of mauve, ochre 
and gold in daring juxtaposition. Seyssaud’s exhibits 
a creditable Still-life (No. 1365) in Room III, remini- 
scent of the brilliant flower pieces of Matthew Smith. 
Seevagens’ “ Paimpol 4 marée basse ” (No. 1359) recalls 
the subtle seascapes of Boudin. Andrée Joubert’s “ Fleurs 
sauvages de juillet ”’ (No. 866), in Room IV, is a noble 
effort as regards detail—which is quite unnecessary : 
her smaller and less finicky canvas of august flowers 
No. 868) is quite charming. ‘“ Devoirs de vacances ” 
No. §0) is the only other canvas in this room worthy 
of mention. Asselin, the author, is one of the promising 
young French painters. The “ morceau de résistance ” 
as it was described by a critic), in Room IVbis, is Van 
Dongen’s “Jeune fille aux pieds nus” (No. 1481). 
There is, however, something too commercial in the 
arresting technique of this portrait. Gluckmann’s 
“Nu” (No. 664), in the same room, attracts attention 
on account of its very accomplished rendering of the 
female figure. 

Marchand occupies the centre panel in Room VI. 
His “La terrasse” (No. 1078) is a straightforward 
landscape painting. There seems, however, to be a certain 
harshness in the work he is here exhibiting. Harold 
English is to be credited with his able “ Peinture’’ (No. 
512): here is surety of line and delicacy of tone. Room A 
is given over to a retrospective exhibition of the sculpture 
of Pablo Gargallo, the well-known Spanish artist who 
died a few months ago. His nude figures and stone 
carvings are to be much admired. But it was with his 
original iron-work that he earned his wide reputation. 
His figure of a harlequin, executed in this difficult 
medium, is a masterpiece. There is the greatness of a 
Picasso in this work of art. There is another Harlequin 
exhibited in the adjoining Room VII, this time a painting 
by Gimmi. He has given a pleasing colour scheme to 
his canvas ; yet it lacks something. Deshayes exhibits 
an attractive “ Nature morte au bouquet” (No. 401), 
and Vergé-Sarrat a neatly composed Spanish landscape, 
“ Environs de La Guardia” (No. 1493). Strauss’s 
Corsican landscape, ““ Moutons 4 la Restonica” (No. 
1400), in Room VIII, is treated quite differently : 
it has force, despite its monochromatic poster-like 
technique. Conrad-Kickert’s still-life (No. 298) is a 
richly coloured palette-knife painting; although one 
scents the Dutch influence, there is a pleasing originality 
in this canvas. 

In Room IX, MacAvoy’s “ Vestiaire d’un stade ” 
(No. 1054) is praiseworthy for its understanding drawing 
of. anatomy, but as a composition it is not sufficiently 
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arresting. The same criticism may be passed on 
Kvapil’s nudes ; he has an excellent knowledge of form, 
but not sufficient strength of colour. Room X holds 
little of interest. I regret to pass the opinion that the 
artists responsible for the three large paintings in this 
room were merely wasting canvas. However, the 
banality of this art is soon forgotten on viewing the 
important contribution of Souverbie in Room XI. 
These are a large decorative painting entitled “ La 
Terre ” (No. 1388) and a “ Figure ” (No. 1389). Both 
are the best things of their kind in this year’s Salon 
d’Automne. The former is a most successful fresco 
painting in the true Italian spirit: it has broad com- 
position, fine sense of rhythm, and the clean, explicit 
colour peculiar to this artist. As a XXth-century 
painting Souverbie’s portrait of a woman and a boy— 
in the manner of a Ghirlandaio composition—is worthy 
of the art tradition of his country. 

There is little to choose from in Room XII. 
Deschmacker scores for the clever architectural unity 
of his compositions of landscapes with figures (Nos. 397 
and 398), and Maguet for the harmonious tonality of 
colour in his “‘ Composition ” (No. 1059). The work of 
five noted artists are shown in Room XIII. Gromaire 
exhibits a triptych (No. 711), stylised in drawing, harsh 
in colour; Alix a landscape, “‘ Souvenir de Gréce” 
(No. 16), interesting for its clever play of light ; Bompard 
two landscapes (Nos. 153 and 154), in which care has 
been given to the studious drawing of trees; Desnoyer 
a “ Paysage slovaque ” (No. 403), weak in design but 
strong in colour; Lhote a scholastic study in the 
contrast of figures (No. 1023bis). 

In Room XIV Goerg’s strange painting, “‘ Ainsi va 
le monde, sous l’oeil de la police” (No. 675) attracts 
much of the public’s attention. It speaks of the fantastic 
compositions of Jerome Bosch. In parts this picture has 
quality, but as a composition it is too disjointed. ‘“ Les 
glaieuls ” (No. 579) is the best of Foy’s four canvases ; 
his painting, however, does not attain the would-be 
ferocity of Rouault. Bogailei’s pictorial account of 
the Flood, “ Déluge” (No. 150), is decoratively 
attractive in its whimsical detail. Two still-life paintings 
dominate in Room XV: Patriarche’s “La table” 
(No. 1207), and Maud Sumner’s (a talented English 
artist) “‘ Les pommes jaunes ” (No. 1406)—there is a 
rare sense of form and subtlety of colour in this accom- 
plished work. ; 

Planson’s ‘“‘ Nymphe endormie” (No. 1241), in 
Room XVI, is a work which merits considerable 
attention. Broad treatment, rhythm of line and striking 
simplicity of colour have enabled him to import signifi- 
cance and force into an academic composition. Roland 
Oudot’s singular “ Faust sur la montagne du Harz” 
(No. 1193) fails to convince: this might have been 
more successful on a larger scale. Brianchon’s little 
landscape (No. 188) is remarkable for its éclat and finesse 
of colour. Holy, Chapelain-Midy and Benn are three 
capable artists exhibiting in Room XVII: their respec- 
tive qualities are sensibility of colour, elegance of 
composition, competency of design. Yves Brayer’s two 
Venice scenes (Nos. 184 and 185) in Room XVIII 
—which brings us back to the start of the exhibition 
—are admirable paintings in sepia, black and white, of 
an illustrative quality, 
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THE LONDON GOLDSMITHS, 1200—1800. By Sir 
AMBROSE HEAL. (Cambridge University Press). £4 4s. net. 




































This fascinating work will be sure of a warm welcome 
from discriminating buyers of books on the history of the 
Arts and Crafts in England. As is apparent throughout 
its 280 pages, much labour and research have been 
expended by Sir Ambrose Heal in collecting the names 
and addresses of 3,600 goldsmiths and jewellers and the 
allied crafts, as well as goldsmith-bankers, to the 2,800 
published in various books. 


The eighty full-page collotype plates are confined 
mostly to trade cards, and these provide a most interesting 
study in engraving in the XVIIIth century, and in the 
sweet arts of advertisement, and no less in the illustra- Alpa 
tions of objects in fashion, now no longer worn or made. nai 
In the names of the Goldsmiths’ signs as used before the o ate ; 
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numbering of streets there is much of interest; for kp 


example, John Alderhead, in his elaborate card of 1750- , 
66, carried on his business at the “‘ Ring and Pearl, in fest b Se 
Bishopsgate Street, near the South Sea-house;” a v f 

reminder of the South Sea Bubble. Richard Boult’s 
card of 1744-53 is not only adorned with his own coat- 
of-arms, but also displays a large variety of silver vessels 
and personal ornaments. A curious card is that of John 
Buhl at the “ Sign of ye 2 Gold Candlesticks and Blue 
Coffee Pot in St. Martin’s Lane,” who advertises that he 
is the “ Inventor of the Blue Work, makes and sells all 
sorts of work in the new metal.” The question arises, 
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Fig. I. TRADE CARD OF JOHN HANNAM, 1698 


naturally, whether many of these men were practical 
goldsmiths in face of the variety of things sold by them. 
In the card of Chalmers & Robinson, in 1733, the objects 
advertised include jewellery, plate, funeral and motto 
rings, watches, plated, steel and metal buckles, cutlery, 
hardware, rules and mathematical instruments. Such 
diversity of trades in this and several other cards suggests 
that many of these men were for the most part tradesmen 
rather than trained craftsmen. Paul Daniel Chenevix, 
jeweller, in his artistic card of 1731-42, advertises in 
French, while here and there is a card printed in as many 
as four languages—English, French, Dutch and German. 





















cas TN came © age It would seem that these trade cards were not introduced 

CR “i rl a’ Fintyt nt G OLDSMITH ) before the last decade of the XVIIth century, as the 
ary # GoldenCup Tn 7 ek Rich Sr7eet earliest specimens illustrated are of the dates 1695 and 

Soro. Maho, cehelly alle Sortsf Gold x. doer 1698. The latter is the card of John Hannam (Fig. 1), 
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other than the great artist, William Hogarth, an appren- 
tice from 1712 to the goldsmith, Ellis Gamble, for whom 
Hogarth executed a trade card, but which did not prevent 
his master from becoming a bankrupt. He is known to 
have engraved other cards, including that of Peter de 
la Fontaine, illustrated here (Fig. II). A second card 
was done for Ellis Gamble by another engraver, A. M. 
Ireland, and represents the figure of an angel, in allusion 
to his shop, “‘ The Golden Angel,” in Cranbourn Street. 
In the long list of over 330 trade cards and billheads are 
the names of nine women, chief of whom are Louisa 
Courtauld and Eliza Godfrey. The name of Sigismund 
Godhelp Dinglinger, at “ Ye Diamond Cross in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand,” suggests that he may have been a 
connection of the celebrated German family of gold- 
smiths in Dresden in the XVIIIth century. That there 
should be a large number of Huguenots and others of 
French antecedents in the list is not surprising. An 
important omission is Thomas Simon, who, as a boy, 
served a long apprenticeship of seven years from 1635 to 
the London goldsmith, Edward Freene, whose name 
would seem to have escaped the vigilance of the author. 
Some time after the termination of his apprenticeship 
he adapted his practical knowledge as a goldsmith to 
that of an engraver of coins and became an accomplished 
craftsman in that exacting work. To his undisguised 
chagrin he was passed over in the appointment to the 
Mint in favour of the less-accomplished foreigner, Jan 
Roettiers. The pathetic story of his execution of the 
famous Petition Crown in 1663 as a protest against that 
appointment is told by Mr. E. Alfred Jones in this 
magazine for January last. Severe were the penalties 
for counterfeiting marks on plate, in some cases resulting 
in death on the scaffold and in others in exposure in the 
stocks at Goldsmiths Hall, or in transportation to the 
Colonies. Thomas Nevett was prosecuted by the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, and fined in 1653 for putting 
a bottom—presumably a little foil—to a diamond in a 
ring, to give it a brighter appearance. With the help of 
this admirable book we can add some more particulars 
of this goldsmith and jeweller. He was of the Parish of 
St. Mary Woolnoth in 1623, and at the Sign of the Green 
Dragon in Lombard Street in 1637, and died in 1655. 
The most familiar name among the goldsmiths of the 
XVIIIth century is that of Paul de Lamerie. Here is 
recorded the fact that from the date of the registration 
of his mark at Goldsmiths Hall, in 1712, he was working 
at the Golden Ball in Windmill Street, and from 1738 
until his death in 1751 he was at four different addresses 
in Gerrard Street. His journeyman, Frederick Knopfell, 
who helped in rendering the unfinished plate in this 
workshop fit for sale after Lamerie’s death, would 
appear to have had a short life, for nothing of his career 
after the registration of his mark at Goldsmiths Hall 
in 1752, and of his settling down as a plate-worker in 
Windmill Street, is recorded. The precise and important 
part taken by journeymen and apprentices in the work- 
shops of some of the more prominent London goldsmiths 
has not been fully studied or appreciated. That such 
prosperous men as Anthony Nelme (c. 1655-1722), and 
his contemporary, Benjamin Pyne, should have finished 
all the vast amount of work bearing their marks is most 
unlikely. In their later years they probably confined 
their activities to designing and to supervising the 
finishing of plate. 
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CHINESE ART. Edited by LEIGH AsHTON. (Kegan Paul.) 
Paper 2s. 6d., cloth 3s. 6d. 


This handy volume has been specially written by a 
series of experts on the occasion of the Royal Academy 
exhibition of Chinese art, and it should find a ready sale. 
It includes reproductions of twenty-seven objects, as 
well as a useful bibliography and chronological table. 
The authors responsible for the various sections should 
need no introduction to students of Far Eastern art. 
Dr. Binyon, who contributes a foreword and the article 
on Painting and Calligraphy, was, until lately, Keeper 
of the Department of Prints and Drawings at the British 
Museum; his “ Painting in the Far East,” and his 
catalogues of the Paintings and Frescoes of the Eumorfo- 
poulos collection are among the standard works on the 
subject. Mr. Ashton, the editor, writes the chapters 
dealing with Sculpture and Lacquer and Textiles; he 
is the author of an “ Introduction to Chinese Sculpture,” 
and was for some years in the Department of Textiles 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, so that he is eminently 
well equipped to deal with both headings. Mr. Hobson, 
who writes on the potter’s art, is the Keeper of Oriental 
Antiquities at the British Museum, and is the writer 
who first put the study of Chinese ceramics on a scientific 
basis ; his article is a model of lucidity and scholarship. 
The remaining two articles are those on bronzes and 
cloisonné enamel by Mr. Koop, the Keeper of the 
Department of Metalwork at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and on jades by Dame Una Pope-Hennessy, 
the authoress of a book on “ Early Chinese Jades.” It 
will be seen that the standard of the contributors is a 
high one, and the only criticism that can be made is that 
it is not equalled by the capacity of whoever were res- 
ponsible for reading the proofs. However, it is to be 
hoped that these minor blemishes will be amended in 
the second and subsequent editions that are certain to be 


called for. WILLIAM KING. 


FRANCESCO DI GIORGIO MARTINI OF SIENA. 
Part II. By SELWYN BRINTON. (London: Besant.) Ios. 6d. 
net. 


It is a fascinating task to reinstate a great forgotten 
artist, and Mr. Brinton’s enjoyment appears on every 
page of his book. Thanks to his research, Francesco 
di Giorgio emerges from obscurity as a notable per- 
sonality, almost a second Leonardo in the brilliance and ~ 
variety of his achievements. In the first volume, 
published last year, we saw him as a painter of lovely 
pictures, an exquisite draughtsman and the writer of a 
Treatise of Architecture. This second volume com- 
pletes the picture. We have here a great sculptor in 
wood, bronze and marble, a practical architect of palaces 
and churches, an engineer sought after for his skill in 
civil and military works, even “a first-class plumber.” 
The author does not let his enthusiasm lead him into 
making unsubstantiated claims, and all his attributions 
will probably be accepted. Writing of miniatures 
assigned to Francesco, he suggests that the likeness 
between Francesco’s and Botticelli’s female figures may 
have been due to “ mutual attraction and influence.” 
Possibly, as Francesco was five years senior to Botticelli, 
his influence may have been the stronger. This second 
volume, with 26 beautiful plates, is in every way worthy 
of the first. 
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ABYSSINIAN ADVENTURE. By GEOFFREY HARMSWORTH. 
(London: Hutchinson.) 12s. 6d. 


Massawah, Mogadiscio, Harar, Addis Ababa... 
for most, just names or map dots. But after a reading 
of Mr. Geoffrey Harmsworth’s book “ Abyssinian 
Adventure,” mental pictures come easily conjured up. 


As special correspondent of the Daily Mail he has 
been the only journalist recently to visit Eritrea and 
Italian Somaliland; and in this book is the record 
of his experiences both in them and in Abyssinia, 
where he met and conversed with the Emperor: a 
record told frankly, often amusingly, in a style which 
lightly holds and revealingly uses the reader’s attention. 


ETHIOPIA STRETCHES OUT HER HANDS UNTO 
GOD 
By a Native Artist 


“ Revealingly ” because the facts which can be 
traced behind problems such as the allotting of blame 
for the Wal Wal incident, the “ horrors ” of Ethiopian 
slavery, are clearly stated. This is the book for real 
help in understanding the present Italo-Abyssinian 
situation. 


There are many interesting illustrations, including 
reproductions of four paintings by Abyssinian artists, 
of which two appeared in the September issue of this 


magazine, including one in colour. T.B 


A TRUE TALE OF LOVE IN TONGA. 
GrsBINGS. (London: Faber & Faber.) 


No words are wasted in this romance. By means 
of 333 words and 23 delicious wood engravings Mr 
Gibbings tells of treachery, revenge and victorious love 
An ideal Christmas gift. C. K. J. 


By ROBERT 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE MUSIC LOVERS’ 
edited by Eric BLom. 


MISCELLANY. Selected and 
(London : Victor Gollancz.) 7s. 6d. 


In spite of the title, this charming anthology may 
please even persons who do not love music, for the 
editor has drawn on all kinds of authors, including some, 
like Charles Lamb, who dislike it, and others, like 
Dr. Johnson, to whom it is “of all noises the least 
disagreeable.” Grave and gay are here side by side. 
We have good Richard Clarke’s “ Zeng oop, zeng oop 
or I'll whack ee, I ull,” as he “ marked the time of 
the hymn by stumping all through with his wooden 
leg.” Of the “ Lost Chord,” Butler well says : “‘ Fancy 
being in heaven with her when she had found it!” 
Aristotle proves to be an advocate of the moderns who 
prefer to “‘ enjoy the pleasures of music by hearing others 
play.” 

On the other hand, Moliere says in almost the 
very words of our own Mace, who is unaccountably 
omitted from this collection, ‘“‘ Were all men to learn 
music, would not this be the means of agreeing together 
and of seeing universal peace reign throughout the 
world ?”” English music has quite a good place in this 
book, and most of the great foreign composers are intro- 
duced. Also many famous singers and players of 
various instruments. 


Pepys found wind-musique “so sweet that it 
ravished me”: Balzac declared that “ music alone has 
the power to make us penetrate into ourselves ”’ : Plato 
that “ the affairs of music ought somehow to terminate 
in the love of the beautiful.” roy a F 


CHINESE JADE. By 
Author. §s. net. 


FRANK Davis. Published by the 


This is the first small handbook on the fascinating 
subject of Jade, and in order to produce a volume meet 
for the subject-matter the author decided to produce it 
himself. The result is a well-printed book with clear 
illustrations. But on perusal very soon the question 
arises : For whom was this book written? A book of 
this kind is usually made either for the delight of the 
learned or for the instruction of the ignorant, and 
between these two stools I fear that Mr. Davis has 
rather come to the ground. 


In fact, although he has written most charmingly all 
round the subject of jade, the historical setting, the 
religious significance, the use of symbols and so on, yet 
whenever the moment comes for him to be explicit 
about jade for the ignorant he somehow shies off, or 
sometimes quotes Laufer about prehistoric jades that no 
amateur can ever hope to come across. In one place he 
has made a serious error. Describing the difference 
between the two principal kinds of jade, nephrite and 
jadeite, he correctly quotes from Professor Damour that 
the first is composed of chiefly lime, silica and magnesia, 
but in the quantative analysis gives impossibly small 
proportions of lime and magnesia, and between them has 
lost 20 per cent of his proportions. Had the illustrations 
been arranged chronologically they would have been 
more instructive and also had the measurements not 
been given sometimes in inches, sometimes in centi- 
metres and sometimes omitted altogether. J.G. 
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MODERN ART. By THOMAS CRAVEN. (Williams & Norgate.) 
15S. net. 


Here at last is the book that all the opponents of 
Modern Art have been waiting for, and, to judge by the 
American reviews displayed on the dust cover, they 
have welcomed it with yells of joy. The opponents of 
Modern Art have been, in general, like the Abyssinians, 
rather short of modern ammunition, and the old black 
powder that was continually fired off, though it might 
keep up a smoke screen, had little real power of pene- 
tration. But now along comes Mr. Craven with the real 
up-to-date stuff, and te deums will arise from the non- 
illuminati. The well-known New York columnist, Harry 
Hanson, says: “ Modern Art is bristling with fighting 
words. There is nothing pallid or confused about what 
Mr. Craven means to say. Essentially he is the spokes- 
man or the common man to whom Art since 1920 has 
been meaningless.” 


Mr. Craven, who at one time was an enthusiast of 
the modern movements, now turns and rends them. 
The method he uses is stimulating, if at times unfair. 
His thesis is, roughly, that up to Cézanne Art had drawn 
its vitality from an intimate association with Nature. 
This does not mean, I hasten to add, that the artist’s job 
is merely to reproduce natural appearances. Mr. Craven 
himself will have none of the academic or photographic, 
although he will in future be used as cover by all the 
academic and photographic painters who have the 
patience to read his book. He says, however, that Art 
which deals in visual images can derive its highest and 
most intricate values by direct and personal contacts 
with Nature. Art, in fact, like the horse, can feed on 
Nature and return the digested part as energy. 


This did suffice Art, says Craven, till the end of 
impressionism. Cézanne was obsessed by a desire to 
translate the study of Nature into things fit for the 
Galleries ; Gauguin, though he did desert civilization 
in romantic disgust, often placed his savages in the poses 
of a civilized academism. And this is the chief point 
which Mr. Craven elaborates, that Modern Art, far from 
being, as claimed, an entirely new creation suited to 
and parallel with the mental and physical trend of world 
developments is, in fact, a mere rehash of the arts of 
past cultures. This rehash naturally differs from the 
original sources, as Thursday’s supper dish differs from 
the original Sunday joint. To that extent it is an original 
creation. Hash, for a while, may be even more tasty 
than the simple roast, but after all the chief flavour lies 
in the sauce, and nobody in the long run is going to 
prefer hash to the joint. This roughly, in a condensed 
simile, is Mr. Craven’s argument. 


The reasons given for this abrupt turning of Art 
upon itself are novel. Mr. Craven ascribes it to the 
growing Bohemianism of the artist. This Bohemianism 
eventually cuts the artist off from almost all true contact 
with his fellow men, shuts him within himself with his 
Art, develops his vanity and gives him a contempt for 
the bourgeois. 


The severance of the artist from the main stream of 
social life turns him from being an interpreter of life, 
employing gradual changes in technique almost forced 
upon him by the needs of expression. It alters him 
into a man who, instead of sensing life, studies Art. 
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Then Art begins to grow out of Art, and the technical 
changes introduced are not essential changes bred by the 
demands of interpretation, but mere devices developed 
by an ingrowing curiosity concerning Art itself and 
responding to no actual vital needs. 

To condense the whole argument of a 370-page book 
into these few lines is, of course, impossible. There is 
certainly justice in Mr. Craven’s argument if not in his 
methods, not so much in reference to the more important 
painters, but to the chorus which makes up the back- 
ground. In the actual working out of his argument he 
distributes blows right and left, some below the belt. 
Using the theme of Bohemianism he casts moral 
reflections of his victims and then turns to their Art, 
i.e., the bad lad must be a bad painter. That is what I 
call an immoral argument, just as I now might say that 
Mr. Craven, having himself confessed in this book to 
having possessed a midinette mistress, and having been 
one of the Bohemian band, is now suffering from a 
Puritan reaction. 

Nevertheless there is truth in the author’s contention. 
We cannot deny that Art, as practised by the disciples, 
has to a large extent deserted the sustenance of natural 
foods for the delights of cannibalizing, like the young 
pelican, on mother’s bosom. Art has become an 
ingnawing process and is in danger of losing vitality 
during the process. Ma pelican is getting anemic. 

But there is also a fallacy in the argument. The 
direct inspirational line of research into Nature’s effects 
did come to an end, and the camera, with its dangerous 
translation of apprehension into observation, had already 
influenced to his ill so good an artist as Corot. There 
was in Art an immense and urgent need for a grand 
stocktaking, and the development of esthetic research 
had just made that stocktaking possible. Picasso was, if 
you will admit it, the great autumn salesman of the Art 
of Painting. He turned the whole store inside out, 
furbished up all the old shop-worn stuffs from the garrets 
and offered them at bargain prices. But he was never- 
theless the child of destiny and nobody could have better 
performed the job he had to do. 

Mr. Craven is ready to admit that the investigations 
of modern artists into the structure of Art itself have 
dowered the painter of to-day with resources that the 
Old Masters never dreamed of, but by an odd paradox 
he refuses to give the character of genius to the very men 
who, in so few years, have added these very resources: 
and so enlarged the possibilities of painting. 


JAN GORDON. 


A SZINPAD. Edited by FerENc Hont. No.1. Advent by 
SANDOR SIK. Ujhold by MIKLos RADNoTI. (Szeged: The 
College of Young Artists.) 


A Szinpad (The Theatre) is the first number of a 
quarterly journal brought out by the enterprising college 
of young Hungarian artists. It contains short plays, 
essays and criticisms mainly concerned with the theatre. 
George Buday, the brilliant Transylvanian artist, who 
began his career as a painter, and afterwards turned to 
wood-engraving, is now working also on stage scenery. 
Several of his scenes are reproduced in this journal. 
S. Sik’s short play, “‘ Advent,” and M. Radnoti’s poems, 
** Ujhold ” (New Moon), are both admirably illustrated 
by G. Buday’s imaginative wood-cuts. C.K. J. 














































































































































































































































































































THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
M.A, 


By W. M. R. Lams, C.V.O., 
(Alexander Maclehose). 6s. net. 


At the present moment, when many competent 
critics are questioning the position of the Royal Academy 
in British Art, and are urging that a Parliamentary 
Commission should be held on the subject, it is as well 
to know exactly what is to be reformed and how it came 
into the place that it now holds. Therefore, Mr. Lamb’s 
““ Short History of the Royal Academy ” is most oppor- 
tune and in it we can find much of the information we 
may need. 

The secretary of the Royal Academy reviews its 
development from the first days to the present time. 
It is interesting to note that of the first thirty-six members 
(they couldn’t muster the prescribed forty) eleven were of 
foreign birth. The author devotes a short chapter to 
the reign of each president, he tells us of the schools 
that are maintained at a cost of over £4,000 a year 
without public subsidy or fees from the students, he 
describes the charities which amount to more than £2,500 
a year, he gives a list of all the Academicians, past and 
present, a list of all the Winter Exhibitions, the will of 
Chantry and other important matters. 

In a chapter on the position and outlook of the 
Academy, he defends the institution from the charges 
of “‘ taking too safe a line, or of contenting itself too 
much with its own ways—in fact, of being, in a 
derogatory sense, ‘ academic.’” This, being a review 
of Mr. Lamb’s book, is clearly not the place to enter 
into argument about what the function of the Academy 
is or what it might be. Clearly the Academicians musi 
be satisfied with their standpoint or they would amend 
it. As a loyal secretary, Mr. Lamb states what that 
standpoint is with sincerity. This book has been needed 
and will be useful not only to the supporters of the 
Royal Academy but also to its critics. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 
CRAFTSMEN. 


ITS DESIGNERS 
(M. Harris & Sons). Price §s. net. 


AND 


The firm of M. Harris & Sons is greatly to be com- 
plimented on the production of “ this little book” on 
old English furniture, which contains all the most 
important facts and data on the subject, set forth in a 
most concise manner. The text (pages I to 34) contains 
a succinct account of the various styles of old English 
furniture from the Middle Ages to the beginning of the 
XIXth century. This is followed by a list of the 
designers and the most important craftsmen and a 
secondary list of lesser known cabinet-makers. Next in 
order is an alphabetical list of the various woods used 
in the production of English furniture, and the text is 
terminated by a brief account of American furniture 
makers together with a list of the names of the most 
noteworthy among them. 

The last half of the book (pages 35 to 69) is devoted 
to illustrations produced by means of excellent half- 
tone blocks. The pieces illustrated—chosen from the 
unusual point of view of depicting furniture according 
to its origin—have all passed through the hands of 
Messrs. M. Harris & Sons, a fact that indicates the high 
standard of the furniture that this firm has dealt with 
during recent years. 

The pair of candlestands, the armchair and the 
writing-cabinet, which appear on pp. 46, 50 and §1 
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respectively, are outstanding examples of design, and 
demonstrate the fine quality of XVIIIth-century crafts- 
manship. The original bill of George Seddon & Sons, 
which fs reproduced, is an extremely interesting docu- 
ment, especially as the furniture referred to in this 
account is included in the illustrations. 





A CHIPPENDALE CHAIR. 


Circa 1760 


In the event of a second edition of this book being 
published—which is not at all unlikely, as it is a book 
all collectors and students should have on their book- 
shelves—several omissions and errors should be rectified. 
Perhaps the most serious of these are the omission of 
Thomas Sheraton’s name from the list of designers 
and the confusion of the European variety of walnut 
(Fuglans regia) with the American variety (fug/ans nigra). 
The remarks made about the latter apply to the former. 


R. W. S. 
* * * 


Chas. J. Sawyer’s new catalogue (No. 126) of “ The 
Graphic Arts exemplified in a Collection of 19th Century 
Books ” includes many interesting and rare editions. 
To select a few from among so much we may cite 
Ackermann’s “ History of Oxford” and “ History of 
Cambridge ” (both complete with the very rare coloured 
plates of the founders); Nimrod’s “ Life of a Sports- 
man,” illustrated by Alken ; Surtees’s own private copy 
of “‘ Hawbuck Grange,” illustrated by Phiz; the first 
issue in English of Grimm’s Fairy Tales, with plates by 
Cruickshank ; a complete set in mint state of the Kate 


Greenaway’s Almanacks ; and a fine copy of that most 
rare among sporting books, Howitt’s “‘ Colection of 
ee 


British Field Sports.” 
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SHAKESPEARE WITH THE PETS. By Persis KIRMSE. 
(Methuen & Co., Ltd.) 6s. net. 


Now is the season of the year when Christmassy 
shop windows, glowing encouragingly through the fog, 
and other cheery symptoms of the inexorable approach 
of an event turn the thoughts of most of us to the 
intricate but pleasant subject of presents. What hours 
of hard thinking, but withal what a refreshing change 
of theme, the author of the modern kind-hearted 
Christmas point of view, Charles Dickens did bequeath 
to humanity. Those lost in a maze of philanthropic 
joubt will often find books the right way out. From 
six to sixty we all have literary weaknesses, and the 
sportsman who, when asked if he would like a book 
for a present, said: “‘ No thanks, I’ve got one,” is a 
rare type in these days. How astutely the publishers 
iim their arrows. In the autumnal avalanche of new 
publications there has alighted on my desk an ideal gift 
for a small person. That sensitively sympathetic 
portrayer of animals, Miss Persis Kirmse, has illus- 
trated lines from Shakespeare with charming and 
amusing drawings of the only members of the family 
circle who never answer back. For many children 
their first introduction to the greatest Englishman is 
to learn by heart, possibly as a punishment, certain 
incomprehensible lines that some grown-up describes 
as “poetry.” Long afterwards the remembrance of 
that melancholy meeting darkens the thoughts of the 
student when Shakespeare turns up. How much more 
jolly to find that: “‘ This chap Shakespeare wrote 
sensible and funny things about dear little puss and old 
Rover.” Another lucky idea inspires this work: All 
the varieties of dogs and cats—Airedale, Alsatian, 
Borzoi, Chinchilla, Blue Persian, and so on—are drawn 
with accuracy, and a helpful index is included. Thus 
the owner of this little book may not only be led to the 
door of “the realms of gold” of Shakespeare, but 
without a dismal hint of lessons will absorb interesting 
facts. How popular that at times sorely neglected 
Elizabethan actor-dramatist has all at once become. 
Even the London theatrical managers have rediscovered 
him, and he is sharing the limelight of Hollywood and 
Shepherds Bush with Miss Greta Garbo and Mr. Charlie 
Chaplin, and now he is made a good companion of the 
nursery. And that great and human man, William 
Shakespeare, would beyond a doubt love his new part. 

Miss Persis Kirmse has concisely described her 
achievement in this verse : 


How universal Shakespeare is 
You need a Book like this to tell 
Wherein his Human Verities 
Apply to Animals as well. 
R. B. 


ROYAL PALACES. Edited by F. A. MEeERcER. Text by 
A. L. Batpry. (London: The Studio.) 6s. 


The Studio’s publications are always beautifully 
produced, and this book is no exception. A good deal 
of historical information is contained in the short intro- 
ductory text, and there are ninety-nine well chosen and 
faultlessly reproduced plates of Windsor Castle, Bucking- 
ham Palace, St. James’s Palace and the once royal 
residences of Kew, Kensington, Hampton Court and 
Holyroodhouse. re & A 


PAUL CEZANNE. By GerstLeE Mack. (London: Jonathan 
Cape.) 25s. net. 


A great part of this book deals with Cézanne’s 
early life, including his friendships with Zola and others, 
his battles with his father and his unsatisfied attempts to 
win recognition for his work. Many hitherto unpub- 
lished letters are given in full or in part; among them 
are the curious verses, hardly to be called poetry, 
addressed to Zola when Cézanne was about twenty. 

Considering his ungoverned temper and sensitively 
suspicious nature, the wonder is, not that he broke with 
Zola, but that their friendship lasted so long. The 
unfair treatment of his work by the public and critics, 
almost to the end of his life, had a disastrous effect upon 
him. “ Pére Tanguy,” who sold paint to the plein-air 
artists, and let them pay in kind with their pictures, 
which he stacked in his shop, was the man through 
whom Cézanne’s influence “slowly but inevitably 
permeated the work of the younger school of painters, 
most of whom had never seen Cézanne in the flesh.” 
The book contains descriptions of his manner of working 
and the various phases of his style, from the heavy 
impasto of the early pictures to the thin glazes of the 
later work. His prodigious industry and ceaseless study 
to express what he wanted, and the tragedy of finding 
himself uncomprehended are all brought out in this 
sympathetic study of the great artist. There are 48 
plates, which include photographs of Cézanne and his 
circle as well as reproductions of many of his most 
important pictures. oi ag 8 





The “ Field” Sporting Calendar for 1936 is now on 
sale and is a more lovely production than _ ever. 
Arranged with two months on a page, it includes six 
splendid reproductions in colour by Miss Latham and 
George Wright, Roland Green, Sir John Lavery, Ward 
Binks and Keturah Collings. The Sportsman will no 
doubt have it year by year, but others who would like a 
most beautiful work of art, should also purchase it. 
Published by the Fine Arts Publishing Co., Ltd., 
3 Burlington Gardens W.1. The price is §s. 
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At the Leicester Galleries an exhibition of the Vignier 
Collection of Early Chinese Paintings was introduced 
by a lecture on the subject by M. Georges Duguit, of 
the Musée du Louvre and the Courthold Institute. 
Faded as these paintings are, the sweet aroma of calm 
old calligraphists lingers strongly about them. It is 
true that we cannot come to Chinese Art in exactly the 
same spirit as we approach Europen Art. To think of 
them primarily as line mass and colour as we are urged 
to look at all Art by the progressives is to rob them of 
half their beauty. No argument 
ever can get beyond the Chinese 
dictum that “ The secret of 
Art is the Artist,” and if in 
making contact with the creator’s 
spirit it is necessary to dilute 
the pure plasticity of the 
painting with an equal dose of 
poetry, this must be cheerfully 
done, provided, of course, that 
the subsequent secret is worth 
learning. And undoubtedly the 
secret of these quiet old Chinese 
painters was worth the effort, 
whether ascribed to well-known 
artists of their respective periods 
or whether merely left unac- 
knowledged. 

At the same gallery Henry 
Lamb, with his personal and 
striking colour, challenges the 
repose of the ancient Chinese 
masters. His large group “ The 
Elliot Family,” which represents 
six life-sized persons on a sofa 
and the father in the back- 
ground, is a brave piece of 
brushing and a serious attempt 
at a well-knit composition. 
Whether he has not forced the 
drama a little must depend on 
the respective characters of the 
sitters. But in pictures such as 
“Family Group,” “ Village 
Chat” and his portrait “ The 
Honble. Mrs. Stephen Tomlin” 
Lamb proves himself to be one of our most original 
colourists and a brilliant organiser. 

The Chinese exhibition will be followed by the 
Sculptures of Alan Durst, of which the illustration 
shows a small piece, a carving in ivory, 6 in. high, named 
“Ursus Minor.” At the opposite end of the scale, 
however, is a large carving “ Faun,” which can be 
described as an expression of human form in the growth 
of a tree trunk. Another aspect is represented by a 
font specially designed for St. Christopher’s Church, 
Manchester. 

It is hardly fair, perhaps, to contrast the Viguer 
Collection as a whole with the present display arranged 


*URSUS MINOR.” 
By Alan Durst 


(At the Leicester Galleries) 
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Ivory carving, 6in. high 
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by Mr. Basil Gray in the Edward VII Gallery of the 
British Museum, reinforced as this is by the magnificent 
examples, especially of the Ming period, from the 
collection of Mr. Eumorfopoulos, as well as by a number 
of the Xth century Buddhistic paintings from Chinese 
Turkistan rescued by Sir Aurel Stein. From the red 
brick pediment of a tomb of the Han period (206 B.c.- 
220 A.D.) to the imaginative woodcuts of the XVIIth 
century taken from the “ Ten Bamboo Studio,” every 
example shown is a masterpiece of concentrated observa- 
tion, poetic fancy and expressive 
draughtsmanship. They include 
the amazing Ming “ Earthly 
Paradise’; the Sung “‘ Geese” 
and “ Lady Lien”; the Yuan 
“Tiger by a Torrent,” by 
Mu‘ch‘i; the ‘“ Horse and 
Groom,” by Chao Meng-fu ; 
and the magnificent “ Boats on 
the Yangtse,” by an unknown 
Ming painter; and the Ch‘ing 
“Lady on a Sofa,” by Hsu Fang. 
This latter is shown as a frontis- 
piece in the present number. 
As will be seen, although be- 
longing to a period when the 
peak of Chinese achievement 
had been passed, it retains great 
charm of fluent line and a sensi- 
tive control of delicate colour. 

At the Redfern Gallery, 
R. O. Dunlop is showing a new 
collection of Landscapes and 
Portraits. He still uses the 
palette knife with verve and 
decision, but this year reveals 
an increasing command over 
the texture of his paint and the 
subtlety of his colour. “ The 
Thames, Vauxhall Bridge ” 
(illustrated), “‘ Landscape near 
Fécamp” and “ Cliffs, St. 
Valery,” show three different 
aspects of his sense of plein air 
and his variety of design. His 
portraits, however, still leave a 
little to be desired and nothing here is as good as his 
“Jean Shepheard ” in the London Group. 

As a complete contrast to the broad effects of Dunlop 
are the portraits of “Game Birds” by J. C. Harrison, 
at the galleries of Vicars Bros. Mr. Harrison’s chief 
interest is not primarily zsthetic but ornithological, so 
to the critic’s comments he can murmur: “ Ne sutor 
ultra crepidam.” Ina way Mr. Harrison is an expres- 
sionist rather than a realist. That is to say he concen- 
trates on the objects of his interest and allows everything 
else but a relative attention. In consequence his birds, 
though well described in paint, are not coherent with 
the landscape, and those pictures are by far the best 
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THE THAMES: VAUXHALL BRIDGE 
By R. O. Dunlop 
(At the Redfern Gallery) 


hat he composes by means of rhythms of bird flight 
such as “‘ Bernacles at Salthouse ” or “ Mallard Rising 
from the Mere,” in which the landscape plays a minor 
part. 

An interesting exhibition of Old London Views, for 
the most part in aquatint, is open at Frank T. Sabin’s 
Gallery. These prints naturally have two lines of 
interest, as have Mr. Harrison’s game birds, in this case 
the esthetic and the topographic. Inevitably the two do 
not always coincide. Especially interesting from the 
topographical angle are two very rare early prints of 
Regent Street: (1) “ The Quadrant,” (2) “ From 
Piccadilly.” Both were aquatinted by J. Bluck after 
Thomas H. Shepherd. Another very fine set, in this 
case both esthetically and topographically, are Shepherd’s 
six prints of Regent’s Canal aquatinted by J. Cleghorn. 
These have been kept in a portfolio since publication in 
1825, and the colours are as fresh as the day they were 
struck. An original water-colour by Shepherd, “ St. 
Martin’s Lane,” offers evidence that the aquatints were 
often superior in quality and in colour to the original 
drawings, the process producing a unity that the artist 
was not always able to achieve. Other interesting 
prints are “ London from the Customs House,” after 
T. S. Roberts, “A View of Westminster Bridge,” by 
Morret, two river views, ““ Westminster Bridge” and 
“ Blackfriars Bridge,” by Green and Jukes, and “ The 
Election of Members of Parliament for Westminster, 
1818,” by G. Sharf. Several fine Rowlandson drawings 
are also included, notably the dignified “‘ Court of the 
Exchequer, Westminster Hall,” and the amusing “ Adam 
and Eve Skittle Alley, Euston Road.” 

At the Cooling Gallery C. R. W. Nevinson, 
R.B.A., R.O.L, N.E.A.C., is holding an exhibition 
of his last works. In a preface he has repudiated 
“Geometrical Mumbo-jumbo, mathematical physics, 
pretentious Bloomsbury Belles, affreux Intelligentsia, the 
New Shy, the Biblical Commentators, all the Illustrators 
of Art Theorists and Literary Critics,” and so on... . 


AND NOTES 


It is, of course, natural to think that one’s own medicine 
must suit everybody else, and Nevinson is quite right 
to repudiate what he has elsewhere called “ pondering 
on Art.” For Nevinson himself is by far the best when 
he paints straight off the emotion, and in such pictures 
as “ Earth and Wind,” “ Allotments at Lewes,” “‘ Heat 
on the Lido” or “ Chalk,” he shows that for him 
freshness of vision gives a heightened effect to the 
picture. 


At the Lefevre Gallery the exhibition by Staite 
Murray contrasts his pots and his paintings. Undoubedly, 
Mr. Murray is one of our foremost potters, but though his 
hands are in the clay his head is surely in the clouds. 
This may be guessed by his titles, which make the 
catalogue of these so solidly conceived shapes read like 
the programme of a Bond Street dress show. Nevertheless 
we must forgive him his “ Space Time,” ‘“ Autumn 
Winds,” “ Daphne ” or “ Ermine ” for the sake of his 
curves and glazes, which breathe a much purer poetry. 
One of the finest “ Fire Circle” (illustrated), is of a 
very lovely grey tint, the incisions being delicately edged 
with pale brown. 


A retrospective exhibition of the works of Alfred 
Hartley, R.E., who died in 1933, is being held at the 
Colnaghi Gallery. Even in his purely etched work 
Mr. Hartley tended to see as a painter, and so his better 





MALLARD COMING IN. EVENING. 
Water-colour Drawing by J. C. Harrison 


(At Messrs. Vicars Bros.) 
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REGENT’S (OR LONDON) CANAL 


(Frank T. Sabin’s New Bond Street Gallery) 


things are the aquatints in which the composition is built 
up by means of tone. Perhaps No. 6, “ A Sunlit Balcony, 
Bordighera”’; or No. 48, “‘ Godrevy Lighthouse,” in 
which the composition is simplified and the tonal contrasts 
restrained, shows his art at its best. Such plates as “A 
Storm in the Alps ” (16) and “ The Storm ” (41) reveal 
what he could do when using the aquatint ground to 
produce more painter-like effects. 

In the same gallery Mr. Hinde’s exhibition of water- 
colours might rather be called “ Skyscapes of Padstow, 
Wales and the Malverns,” for they are almost more 
aerographical than topographical. So despite the quite 
elaborate geographic titles in the catalogue 
barometrical readings might have been 
almost as appropriate. Mr. Hinde’s skies 
show where his chief sympathy lies, but he 
nevertheless evinces a nice discrimination 
in making them harmonise with the pre- 
liminary dictation of the basic perspectives. 

The Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Co., 
6, Old Bond Street, is displaying a special 
exhibition of the Orrefors Glass Ware 
designed by Simon Gate, Edward Hald and 
Vicke Lindstrand. This glass is notable for 
the subtlety of its simple shapes and for the 
fine engraving of figures and animals set 
suitably upon it. The exhibition has also 
several specimens of the finely-wrought 
Hingleberg Silver designed by the Danish 
craftsman Svend Weihrauch. 

We are able to illustrate one of the 
grand Hogarths shown at the Hogarth 
exhibition, at the Knoedler Gallery in New 
York ; the well-known “ The Lady’s Last 
Stake,” from the Morgan Collection. Six 
other important Hogarths were included as 
well as “ The Dutton Family,” by Zoffany, 
and “ Richard Moreton, Esq., of Tackley, 
with his niece and nephew,” by Arthur 


By Cleghorn after Shepherd 


REGENT STREET : FROM PICCADILLY 
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Devis, and two others by the same artist. 

The splendid piece of illumination illus- 
trated, “The Martyrdom of the Prophet 
Isaiah,” is from a Lectionary of the Bible 
from Northern Italy, XIIIth century. As 
may be seen, the illustrations are unusually 
strong in design. Tradition says that 
it belonged to Conradin von Hohenstaufen 
This is one of about fifty works following 
the history of the Bible which are being 
exhibited at the Walter’s Gallery in Balti- 
more. The exhibition is being held in 
connection with the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the printing of the first English 
Bible, known as the Coverdale. The Walter’s 
ranks next in completeness to the Pierpont 
Morgan Collection. 

Since last month no fewer than fifty 
catalogues of current exhibitions have 
accumulated ; I must therefore ask those 
who find themselves omitted to forgive 
rather than to blame, for willing though the 
spirit may be the space is limited. And 
what increases my difficulty is that of the 
fifty exhibitions four are important group 
shows—the R.W.S., the New English, the 
London Group and the Arts and Crafts. 

By a rather happy juxtaposition these four groups 
almost cover what might be called the social levels of 
British art, although in the word “ social” I do not 
imply any sense of the one being higher or Jower than the 
other. Thus the R.W.S. may be said to represent the 
gentility of the Arts, the New English the professions, 
the London Group the drama, and the Arts and Crafts 
the labour. Now it is an odd fact that, although almost 
anybody will try to knock you down if in normal life 
you say he is “no gentleman,” yet, as a rule, to imply 
that an artist is “no gentleman ” in the arts is to pay 





By Bluck after Shepherd 
(Frank: T. Sabin’s New Bond Street Gallery) 
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him a subtle compliment. And yet the word gentleman 
denotes no more than a certain racial stock, a certain 
breeding, and a certain, if somewhat conventional, code 
of honesty. 

These three essentials are amply provided by the 
R.W.S. It has undoubted racial descent, its honesty is 
unchallenged and its breeding evident. It is true that 
from time to time most of our ancient stocks have 
revivified themselves by a healthy mesalliance or two, 
und, although this exhibition of the R.W.S. is as good 
as any recent one, there does seem to be a hint of thinness 
in the blood. Perhaps it might 
be a good thing for all estab- 
ished art societies if members 
»ver fifty years old were to be 
lebarred from voting at the 
‘lections of mew candidates. 
[his is not to suggest that the 
‘lider members do not do excel- 
ent work ; in fact, some of the 
yest things in the show are by 
lider members, such as “ The 
Qld Turkish Fort at Lividia,” 
oy the President, Sir H. Hughes- 
Stanton, R.A., Phillip Connard, 
R.A.’s “* Thames at Gravesend,” 
Thomas M. Rooke’s “ The 
Chartreuse Outside Florence,” 
and Sir George Clausen, R.A.’s 
‘Morning Sky.” But the 
weight of the older members 
in recruiting insurgent youth 
tends to impose too severe a 
time drag in these progressive 
days. The National Art of 
Painting in Water Colours 
would not suffer at all by 
allowing a little more aggressive 
if rather alien blood to seep into 
the slightly stiffening veins. 

The New English is holding 
its fiftieth anniversary at the 
R.B.A. Galleries in Suffolk 
Street. To call it the profes- 
sional element may seem to 
stretch the analogy somewhat, 
but, after all, it started off as a 
doctor to the Art of the "Eighties, and now, like the lawyers 
in Parliament, has captured most of the commanding 
positions in the art of to-day. The N.E.A.C. refreshes 
its blood by electing its jury from the last year’s 
exhibitors, members and non-members, and so though 
membership of the club itself may be static its jury may 
be quite catholic, although no outsider does figure on 
this year’s jury that has not prevented a wide catholicity 
of acceptance. In fact, interest is about equally divided 
between a sort of retrospective section chosen from the 
older members’ works and the contributions of non- 
members. Among the former are John’s fine “ Head of 
a Girl,” Professor Brown’s “ Portrait Study,” Sir George 
Clausen’s “‘ The Late Mark Fisher, R.A.,” painted in 
1900, and Albert Rutherston’s “Laundry Girls.” 
Among the latter are Stanley Spencer’s “On the 
River,” Sickert’s sonorous “‘ New Bedford,” Kirkland 
Jamieson’s “ April in a London Garden,” Paul Nash’s 





STONEWARE POT BY STAITE MURRAY 
“ Fire Circle ” 
(At Reid & Lefevre) 


“Landscape,” John Nash’s “ Farm Pond, Winston 
Grove,” and Tom Nash’s “ Mother and Child.” 

The dramatic element in the London Group is, I 
think, plainly visible. It shows itself as an attempt to 
get an effect across even if the effect of that effect is not 
a very lasting one. But the result is that the London 
Group still contrives to be one of the brightest of the 
yearly shows, and probably most of the promise of the 
immediate future can be found among the younger 
contributors to the exhibition. 

The exhibition itself is this year dominated by a 
finely-moulded _ over-life-sized 
nude by Stephen Tomlin 
“ Design for a Garden Figure 
in Lead.” But the metal to be 
employed calls up an immediate 
image of about four tons of 
purplish grey womanhood and 
makes one wonder whether it 
may not be a_ subconscious 
expression of the artist’s revolt 
from some form of female 
domination. Perhaps it was 
meant for the garden of a 
misogynist. Other interesting 
items in the sculpture section 
are “ Portrait in Glass,” by the 
President, Rupert Lee, a small 
group in alabaster, ‘‘ Mother 
and Child,” by Phyllis Osborne, 
and a crisply seen childish 
head of “Olivia,” by C. 
Drummond. 

Among the older members 
who may still be called the 
backbone of the group of works 


of Meninsky, Porter, Keith 
Baynes, Ethelbert White, 
Dunlop, John Nash,  Ivon 


Hitchens, Alan Walton and 
Pitchforth all stand well up to 
form. James Fitton’s “‘ Shooting 
Gallery ” and Margaret Fitton’s 
“ Aldeburgh ” show a couple 
working on parallel lines that 
yet do not clash. Among the 
non-members Dane Maw, 
P. F. Millard, William Dring, Karl Hagedorn, Katherine 
Church, G. H. Stevens and Alexander Bilibin are all 
effective without overstraining the drama. 

It would be unfair to stress a comparison of the 
Arts and Crafts to labour without also stressing it as 
creative labour, which makes all the difference. The 
sixteenth exhibition of the Society which is taking place 
at Dorland House, Regent Street, shows us that the 
Society is being wise in its generation. It has accepted 
the rivalry of the machine and, bowing to circumstances, 
has now determined to push with since it is no longer 
possible to push against the competitor. 

Yet the chief weakness of the Arts and Crafts Society 
may be that in its handicrafts it has submitted a little 
too easily to the dictation of the machine. The straight 
lines and simple surfaces of modern things are at least, 
in a large part, the results of thinking in terms of what 
can easily be made by the machine. Thus the difference 
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between our everyday hand-made furniture and our 
machine-made furniture is not due to an essential 
difference of what can and what cannot be done by 
machinery, but resolves itself into a kind of compromise 
design and a difference only of an intimate quality. 
It is true, of course, that the contact of the designer- 
workman with his materials does produce articles much 
more beautiful than the combination of the mere designer 
and the machine workman. From this point of view 
the present efforts of the Arts and Crafts are all to the 
good. Still, like the R.W.S., a spirit of more free and 
easy research, even along lines already explored by 
others, might bring to the fore and popularize works 
of more positive individuality that are at present to 
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“THE LADY’S LAST STAKE ” 












Oo 
DURER IN MANCHESTER 


Once more the Manchester Art Gallery is housing 
treasures which cannot be enjoyed in London in the same 
way, for the collection of Diirer prints which covers 
the walls of three big rooms for six weeks, ending on 
December Ist, is only rivalled by those in Berlin and 
Vienna. It is the private collection of Sir Thomas D. 
Barlow, K.B.E., a Manchester citizen, and has not 
been shown in public before. 

It is a great experience even to people familiar with 
the work of Diirer to see over 300 prints together, many 
of them proofs and early states, and all of them in 
excellent condition. 


By William Hogarth 


From the Morgan Collection 





be found here. Exhibitions should be more used for 
the advancement of the Arts than as salerooms for the 
already conventional. Though again the craftsman must 
live and to live must sell. 

A reminder of one of the earlier Arts and Crafts can 
be found at Crichton Bros., 22, Old Bond Street, an 
interesting exhibition of some fifty examples chosen 
from Sir Ambrose Heal’s famous collection of Ancient 
Goldsmiths’ Trade-cards and Signs. Except for a few 
museum specimens, sign-boards are practically extinct, 
but the trade-cards show that in the older days the 
co-operation of appropriate art was not neglected. Many 
of these cards are fine examples of engraving and letter- 
press. Two examples in the present exhibition are from 
the pencil of Hogarth, one made for his early master 
Ellis Gamble. Eighty collotype plates, of these cards 
have been reproduced in “ London Goldsmiths, their 
shop-signs and trade-cards,” just published. by the 
Cambridge University Press. 


(At the Knoedler Gallery, New York) 
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The first thing which strikes one is the dazzling 
black and white of crisp paper and glossy ink, which 
might have been printed yesterday instead of over 
400 years ago. Then the delighted eye begins to follow 
Diirer’s marvellous line as it is traced in his engravings 
and woodcuts, enclosing a multitude of big and small 
forms. It is not possible in a few sentences to enter 
into the work of an artist of Diirer’s weight. His graphic 
work, which represents the most important part of it, 
is so rich in masterpieces that one cannot single out 
any one for comment. Broadly speaking the woodcuts 
form the more popular part of his production, executed 
in answer to a general demand of the time in which the 
printed book was as yet not within everybody’s reach ; 
they are none the worse for the greater clarity of action 
and simplicity of means needed to reach the under- 
standing of the people. It is, however, in his engravings 
on metal, obviously his own favourite medium and 
meant for.a more sophisticated public, that we get most 
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of his finest work, his research work as it were, and 
although sometimes the woodcut treating the same 
subject wins through greater simplicity and beauty of 
ine over the more elaborate and experimental engraving, 
t is in the latter that we meet the real Diirer with his 
»roblems of an artistic and intellectual kind. 


The exhibition is rounded off by a number of 
\lustrated books of the period. Maria PETRIE. 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE INCENSE BURNER 
AND COVER, covered with Ying Ching Glaze, of the 
Sung Dynasty. 906 A.D.—1279 A.D. 


(At the Sparks Galleries) 


EXHIBITION AT JOHN SPARKS’ GALLERIES 


Messrs. John Sparks are holding an exhibition of 
bronzes, porcelain, etc., during November and December. 
The chief pieces show that admirable sense of quality 
always to be found at Messrs. Sparks’ rooms, and there 
are some particularly beautiful pieces of Ying Ching, 
celadon and early Ming blue and white. But pride of 
place goes to the magnificent group of tomb figures of 
the T’ang dynasty. These are of really capital 
importance. Very large in size, they are not coarse 
in execution, and both in modelling, in details and in 
colouring, they show the highest quality of T’ang 
tomb figures. Comparison. must, of course, be provoked 
with the celebrated set of the Eumorfopoulos 
collection now at the British Museum, and it must be 
admitted that the set at Messrs. Sparks is really the 
finer of the two. 


In these days when so many forgeries of such objects 
have appeared on the market, it is most exciting to see 
so wonderful a set in such good condition, of the genuine- 
ness of which there cannot be the slightest doubt. 
Included also in the exhibition is an exceptionally fine 
bronze ting of large size. Decorated with a band of 
cicada pattern it belongs to the style usually known as 
Anyang, from the capital of the Shang-Yin dynasty in 
North Honan, where the majority of these pieces have 
been found. Nicely patinated and in good condition, 
it is an unusually fine specimen of its kind. 




















“ THE MARTYRDOM OF THE PROPHET ISAIAH ” 
Lectionary of the Bible from Northern Italy. XIIIth century 
(By permission of the Walters Art Gallery) 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 
CHINESE PORCELAIN 


The few examples of the collection of Chinese 
porcelain on exhibition at J. M. Botibol’s Galleries, 
Hanway Street, Oxford Street, W. 1, illustrated in colour, 
are four Chinese figures, enamelled sur bisque in 
green, blue, yellow and aubergine (Kang-Hsi Period ?) 
are exceptionally rare; the two Chinese winepots in 
the form of a cock and hen, brilliantly enamelled in 
famille rose are Early Ch’ien Lung Period. 

The group of a man on akylin, enamelled sur bisque 
in yellow, green, aubergine and blue, with touches of 
rouge de fer, is Early Kang Hsi Period. 

The rectangular incense burner with reticulated 
design, famille vert enamels on yellow ground, Kang 
Hsi Period. 

A pair of fine vases, with panels depicting Imperial 
audiences, etc., in brilliant famille vert enamels, the 
covers with kylin surmounts. Kang Hsi Period. 


WORCESTER SERVICE 


An unique Worcester porcelain tea service of the 
Dr. Wall period, circa 1760, with a ground pattern of 
yellow scale (the rarest known ground colour produced 
by this eminent factory), the white panels painted with 
exotic birds in colours. It consists of : Teapot, cover 
and stand, milkjug and cover, teapot and cover, sucrier 
and cover, saucer dish, bowl, spoon-tray, ten teacups, 
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ten saucers, two coffee cups—thirty-four pieces. Until 
this service was discovered, it was believed that only 
about half a dozen pieces of Worcester porcelain with 
yellow-scale ground were in existence. The service is 
in excellent condition, but two or three of the pieces 
have minor chips and cracks. It is in the possession 
of Messrs. Stoner & Evans, Ltd., 3, King Street, 
St. James’s, and is for sale. 






A POLYCHROME CARVING OF THE INFANT JESUS 


The polychrome wood plaque here reproduced in 
colour is interesting in three distinct respects—on account 
of the actual carving, on account of the colours and 
composition, and on account of the subject. 

The craftsmanship displayed by the carver is highly 
professional. There is in no part any tendency to 
clumsiness or fumbling ; clearly the carving is the handi- 
work not of an experimenter but of one long accustomed 
to handling his tools dexterously. The hands of the 
figure on the left, as they gently steady the young Child, 
are particularly well expressed, and the modelling of the 
torso of the Child Himself is very subtly worked. The 
clever way in which the draperies of the two female 
figures are made to resemble one another in a large sense 
and yet to contrast in detail, should be carefully noted. 
The carving is not applied to the background, but the 
whole is from a single piece of wood, a circumstance 
which will, of course, appeal to all collectors. 

































































































THE APERITIF At the Exhibition of Water-colour 
Drawings by Edmund Blampied 
(Leicester Galleries. December_7th to January 4th) 


As to the colour, there is no need for me to discuss 
this, seeing that the reader can judge for himself both of 
its harmonious effectiveness and good preservation. 

The composition is formal rather than pictorial, by 
which I mean that the artist was intent on solving a 
problem of balance. He started off with a perfectly 
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SALISBURY By Charles Ginner 


(At The Leger Gallery) 


symmetrical conception of his design, and as soon as he 
had settled upon that, he proceeded to modify it here and 
there without destroying the essential effect of regularity 
in the forms. I have already referred to modifications 
in the main lines of the draperies. In the same way, he 
has avoided monotony by posing the two female heads 
differently. Again, their hands support the Child in 
quite distinct ways; and, finally, the beautiful central 
figure is shown, not with the limbs exactly corresponding, 
but with the right arm lowered and the left raised and 
with the right leg more or less rigid and the left bent. 

The subject is rare. The Infant Christ is seen raised 
on a little pedestal, which is really the counterpart of the 
throne which appears so often in depictions of adult 
members of the Holy Family. 

As a rule in such a motif, the Child is accompanied 
by a pair of saints or by a pair of angels. A good example 
of the first conception is Titian’s “ Christ between St. 
Catherine and St. Andrew” in Venice, dated 1508. 
Examples of the Infant Jesus between winged angels 
are frequent. 

In this panel the adult figures have no wings, but as 
wingless angels often occur in early art, it is permissible 
to regard these figures as angels, or else the figures may 
be taken as symbolizing the maternal solicitude under 
which the Child was reared. R. R. TATLock. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF CHINESE ART, 1935-36 







Official lectures are to be given during December in 
the Meeting Room of the Royal Society, Burlington 
House, W.1 (by kind permission of the Council of the 
Royal Society), at 5 p.m., during the Exhibition. 
Friday, December 6th, Some Cultural and Historical 
Aspects of Chinese Art; Dr. F. T. Cheng. Friday, 
December 13th, The T‘ang T‘ai Tsung Horses; Miss 
Helen Fernald. Prices of tickets : for the series, £1 Is. ; 
for single lectures, 2s. 6d. each. Obtainable from the 
Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W. 1. 
(Early application is advisable.) 
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WORCESTER PORCELAIN (Dr. Wall period, circa 1760) 


In the possession of Stoner & Evans, Ltd., 3, King Street, S.W.1 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


THE FAMILY AND DESCENDANTS OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE 


By the will of the late Mr. Emslie John Horniman of 
Burford Priory, the National Portrait Gallery has 


acquired an interesting picture of the More family. The 
artist is unknown, but the long inscription in the lower 


ft-hand corner shows that it was painted in 1593 for 
homas More, the grandson of Sir Thomas. The 
oup on the left side of the picture was probably taken 
y the artist from a large water-colour (?) painting by 
olbein executed in 1527, which disappeared in the 
VIIth century. Holbein gave the original pen-and-ink 
etch of the group to Erasmus in 1528, and it is still in 
e Basle Museum. In the XVIIth century our picture 
longed to William Lenthall, the Speaker, who was 
nnected with the More family and owned Burford 
iory. It was finally bought in 1926 by Mr. Horniman. 
-orge Vertue, the antiquary, saw the picture at Burford 
iory in 1729 and copied the inscription, which has been 
nsiderably damaged since that date. 


Starting from the left, the first figure is that of Sir 
homas’s father, Sir John More of North Mimms, the 
dge, who died in 1530. Next to him is Sir Thomas 
ore, the Lord Chancellor, who was executed in 1535. 
‘tween them (No. 3) stands Anne Cresacre, the wife of 
r Thomas’s only son John More (No. 4). Nos. 7, 6 


and 5 are Sir Thomas’s three daughters, Margaret Roper, 
Elizabeth Dauncey and Cecily Heron. The group on 
the right shows the grandson of Sir Thomas with his 
wife and two of his sons, as they were in 1593, when the 
picture was painted. No. 8 is Thomas More, the son of 
John More and Anne Cresacre, who was born in 1531. 
His wife was Maria Scrope (No. 9), who was born in 
1534. Nos. ro and 11 are their eldest son John, born 
in 1557, and their fourth son Christopher Cresacre More, 
born in 1572. The portrait hanging on the wall is that 
of Thomas More’s mother, Anne Cresacre, the wife of 
Sir Thomas’s son John, who appears as a young woman 
in the older picture (No. 3). This portrait was painted 
about 1560. 


The books, musical instruments, and flowers in the 
older picture show the literary and artistic pursuits in 
which this gifted family delighted. Possibly the clock 
may hint that all things pass away: Memento mori was 
the fashionable motto of the century. 


The judge’s red robe, the red and gold sleeves, the 
white and gold of the ladies’ headdresses and frontals, 
and the brilliant coats-of-arms relieve the rather sombre 
hues of the painting. It is especially fortunate that the 
National Portrait Gallery has obtained this beautiful 
work just at the time of Sir Thomas’s canonization. 
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THE FAMILY AND DESCENDANTS OF SIR THOMAS MORE 


(In the National Portrait Gallery) 
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DRIVING 


THE MONEYCHANGERS OUT OF THE TEMPLE 


By Bernardo Cavallino 


(In The National Gallery) 


THE NEW CAVALLINO AT THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Bernardo Cavallino’s “ Christ Driving the Money- 
changers out of the Temple,” which has been presented 
to the National Gallery by Count A. Contini-Bonacossi, 
is a valuable accession to our very small number of 
Neapolitan paintings. Until recently this great master 
of chiaroscuro was so entirely neglected that few churches 
or public galleries possess any of his works, nearly all of 
which are in private collections or in the hands of art 
dealers. Beyond the bare facts of his birth on December 
10th, 1622, and his death early in 1654, scarcely anything 
is known about his life. The old biographer de Dominici 
calls him a pupil of Stanzione and Vaccaro, but his work, 
like that of all the Neapolitan school, was strongly 
affected by the paintings of Caravaggio. To counter- 
balance this naturalistic strain there was the influence of 
the delicate work of Artemisia Gentileschi. A. de Rinaldis, 
in his monograph on Cavallino, quotes the old writer, 
who waxes eloquent on the way in which Cavallino 
“ benefited greatly by studying the painting of Guido, to 
which he added the beautiful, lively style of Rubens, 
mingling with it the perfect manner of Titian.” The 
fact is that Cavallino was an eclectic of the best kind. 
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He studied the works of his predecessors and contempor- 
aries and learned from them. But he did not lose himself, 
and he is now recognized as one of the most original 
painters of the XVIIth century. Only one of his pictures, 
** St. Cecilia,” in the Wenner collection, which bears the 
date 1645, is signed and dated. But three periods of his 
work are distinguished by de Rinaldis. In the first he 
paints interiors, as in “‘ Esther ” and the “‘ Denial of St. 
Peter.” In the second period he has acquired a complete 
command over the use of chiaroscuro and employs it 
in open-air scenes. In the third period he comes nearer 
to Caravaggio, working with a limited palette, essaying 
wholly new styles of composition together with “a 
strength and delicacy of modelling peculiar to himself.” 
From the beautifully spaced composition of our picture 
and its dramatic character, we can safely assign it to 
Cavallino’s latest period, for it shows all his best and 
most original qualities. The magnificent figure of 
Christ and the young man cowering beneath the lash are 
strongly lighted, the rest mainly in shadow, with occa- 
sional gleams of light. In the superb draughtsmanship, 
the lovely subdued colour, and, above all, in the exquisite 
grace, for which Cavallino is famous, this picture is a 
notable addition to the National Gallery. <= &i 
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ART IN THE 
PICTURES 
SILVER - 


FORTHCOMING SALES 


N Great Britain the conclusion of the General Election and 
the return of the National Government must have a rousing 
effect on both vendors and buyers in the art world. When 
ing to press the season has not had time to produce anything 
great outstanding importance, but there is evidence of many 
yst interesting collections coming on the market in the next 
vy months, and there is nothing unduly optimistic in asserting 
it money will be forthcoming, as it always has been, for the 
portant works of art. 


PICTURES 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops’ Sale on December 13th 
the important collection of Rembrandt etchings and ancient 
d modern pictures and drawings of the late Mrs. Ernest R. 
nes will be watched with great interest by collectors so that 
»y can judge how the present market stands with regard to 
hings by this master, as this collection includes the Rembrandt 
ching (second state) of Jan Six (see illustration). This brilliant 
pression descended direct from Rembrandt’s friend Jan Six, 
d realised £8,200 at the Six Sale at Amsterdam in 1928, the 
cord price for any print. There are several other fine 
chings in the sale by this master, including “‘ The Three Trees ” 
id ** The Agony in the Garden.” Among the pictures are 
rks by Veronese, Brouwer, Canaletto, Claude le Lorrain, 
Van Cleve, Constable, Cuyp, Fragonard, Gainsborough, 
rans Hals, J. Van Goyen, Hobbema, P. de Hooch, Justus of 
hent, Nicolaus Maes, Adriaen Van Ostade (see illustration) and 





A HURDY-GURDY PLAYER AT A COTTAGE 
Adriaen Van Ostade 


To be sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods on December 13th 


(From the Innes Collection) 
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& PRINTS - FURNITURE - PORCELAIN & POTTERY 
OBJETS D’ART 


George Romney. On December 6th, Messrs. CHRISTIE are 
holding a sale of modern pictures and water-colour drawings 
which will include works by Bonington, Callow, David Cox, 
Copley Fielding, Wimperis, Russel Flint, R.A., A. Cooper, R.A., 
Corot, Lamorna Birch, R.A., Stanhope A. Forbes, R.A., Sir 
David Murray, R.A., Birket Foster, Sutton Palmer, W. Shayer, 
senior, and J. F. Herring. Messrs. SOTHEBY’S sale on December 
4th of Monsieur Adrien Fauchier-Magnan’s Collection of old 
master drawings and paintings will also attract considerable 
attention, and should result in some high prices being realised. 


SILVER 


On December 11th, Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops will 
be holding a sale of important Old English silver from various 
sources, which will include a Henry VIII silver-gilt seal-top 
spoon with deep curved fig-shaped bowl, and slender hexagonal 
stem. This is one of the earliest known seal-top spoons, very 
few examples being met with earlier than the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The sale will also contain a Commonwealth two- 
handled cup by Joshua Geldart York, 1653, a George I plain 
pear-shaped ewer by John White, 1725, engraved with the arms 
of Chester impaling Howard; an Elizabethan tigerware jug 
with silver-gilt mounts, 1577 (see illustration), which was exhibited 
at the Exhibition of Late Elizabethan Art at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club in 1926; and an Elizabethan parcel-gilt gourd-shaped 
cup and cover engraved on the cup with the arms of Tucker, and 
on the shield Dayrell impaling Tucker. There is also a small 
amount of foreign silver in this sale, including a XVIth century 
Spanish rosewater dish, the border repoussé and chased with 
scenes from the story of Judith and Holofernes, and a late 
XVIth century German silver-gilt goblet. 

Messrs. SOTHEBY announce a sale on December sth of a 
selection of the family silver at Croomcourt, Worcestershire, to 
be sold by order of the trustees of the ninth Earl of Coventry. 
This sale will include two items of outstanding importance—a 
pair of Charles II silver gilt large vases with the London hall 
marks for 1675, which are oriental in form, but are decorated 
with Western d:signs of scrolls, masks and acanthus, and are 
exceedingly rare, very few other specimens being known, and 
the great punch bowl of William, fifth Earl of Coventry, which 
must surely be one of the largest in existence. It is a magnificent 
George I silver-gilt punch bowl of circular form with a single 
moulding round the rim, and is engraved on one side with the 
royal arms of George I, and on the other with those of William, 
fifth Earl of Coventry, by Thomas Farrer, London, 1722, and 
weighs 161 oz. William, fifth Earl of Coventry, was M.P. for 
Bridport for a considerable period, and also Clerk Comptroller 
of the Green Cloth, an appointment which took him in an 
official capacity with the King on a visit to Hanover in 1719.- 
The punch bowl was undoubtedly a gift from the King for his 
services. This collection is especially rich in examples of the 
work of a silversmith by name Edward Wakelin, and it is 
interesting to recall that this Edward Wakelin was the second 
proprietor of the firm of silversmiths known to us to-day as 
Garrard’s in Albemarle Street. In this connection two other 
points present themselves—firstly, Paul Storr, by whom in the 
Coventry Collection is an elaborate and heavy service of table 
furniture, comprising a set of four wine coolers, a pair of 
candelabra of four lights, of Empire design, and a set of three 
fruit dishes, with circular baskets, was the founder of the present 
Hunt & Roskell, of New Bond Street, and Thomas Heming, 
who is also represented in this collection by a fine set of four 
round entrée dishes and covers, the centres engraved with 
armorials, was the founder, in the early XVIIIth century of the 
present silversmiths of the same name in Conduit Street. As 
well as the Coventry Collection there is also included in this sale 
a small quantity of fine silver from various sources comprising a 
particularly representative collection of late XVIIth and early 
XVIIIth century tankards, some fine early spoons, and three fine 
dish rings from an Irish source (see illustration), good examples 
of which are becoming increasingly difficult to obtain. 
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Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops are holding a sale of 
Old English Silver Plate on December 4th, which contains some 
interesting pieces by Paul Storr, including a claret jug, on 
circular foot, and a circular soup tureen and cover, on four scroll 
feet, with lobed sides. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


On December 5th, Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops are 
selling a collection of English and Chinese porcelain from various 
sources, including specimens from Rockingham, Bow, Chelsea 
and Chinese famille rose. They are also selling on the same day 
Italian faience from the collection of O. F. V. Rowley, Esq. On 
December 6th, Messrs. SOTHEBY will sell Chinese porcelain from 
the collection of R. G. Rawlinson, Esq., and from other sources 
a small amount of English and Chinese porcelain and pottery, 
including a fine Lambeth delft armorial bowl with the arms of the 
Sadlers’ Company. 

GLASS 


On December 3rd, Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WooDs 
are selling a small collection of glass from various sources, including 
a masonic glass, engraved with an equestrian portrait of William il 
and the inscription, “‘ Orange Lodge No. 60, July i2th, 1690 ”’; 
and on December sth, their sale will contain a “Williamite ” 

glass with drawn bowl, column stem with mounded bands above 
and below, on a circular fold-over foot, the bowl engraved with 
an equestrian portrait and inscribed, “ The Glorious Memory 
of King William, Boyne, 1st July, 1690,” within a laurel wreath. 
This sale will also contain five Roman glass miniature bottles and 
vases, a pair of French glass tumblers, a Venetian glass cup and 
cover, and a pair of Venetian green glass candlesticks. Messrs. 
SOTHEBY’S sale of December 6th will contain a fine commemorative 
cut-glass goblet with large ogee bowl, on a massive facet-cut stem 
and conical circular foot, the bowl engraved with a seated figure 
of Britannia and the legend “‘ O fair Britannia hail” within a 
wreath of oak leaves and thorns. This bowl was perhaps made 
like the Trelawny glass to commemorate the termination of the 
seven years’ war (1763) for one of the numerous patriotic societies 
that flourished at that time. An almost exactly similar goblet 
in the collection of Sir John Risley is illustrated by Thorpe in the 
“* History of English and Irish Glass,” plate 116. This sale also 
includes a Jacobite goblet with waisted bell bowl; a Jacobite 
wine glass with cup-shaped bowl; a rummer of resonant tone ; 
a rare sweetmeat glass with ribbed double ogee bowl ; a rare and 
fine coin goblet, the blown knop containing a Queen Anne 
sixpenny-piece of 1703; a set of four fine Waterford dishes; a 
Waterford “‘ Turn-over”’ bowl; and a pair of fine Irish glass 
table lustres with cut columns; also a very fine English early 
XVIIIth century inscribed glass bowl supported on a domed and 
folded foot, the rim inscribed “ John Morley, Arundel, 1732 
The Morley family appear to have been of some importance in 
Arundel, as in the town’s municipal archives as far back as 1644 
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A FINE IRISH DISH OR POTATO RING 
By John Lloyd, Dublin, 1771 


To be sold by Messrs. Sotheby on December 5th) 
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JAN SIX (Second State) 


(From the Innes Collection) 
To be sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods on December 13th 


Rembrandt 


Colonel Herbert Morley, a prominent Parliamentarian, was 
appointed joint-Governor of Arundel Castle with Sir William 
Springate. 

STAINED GLASS 


On December 6th, Messrs. SOTHEBY are selling the valuable 
collection of stained glass, the property of the Rev. Richard Ridge, 
which includes an extremely fine and very rare church window of 
nine lights, depicting scenes from the life of the Virgin, and two 
other panels by the same hand, but, perhaps, from a different 
window. The colours are unusually brilliant and include two or 
three superb shades of blue, also yellow, red, green and manganese. 
The drawing is particularly fine and sensitive, and such restora- 
tions as have been necessary have been executed by a first-class 
artist, Flemish, XVIth century, about 25ft. high by 6 ft. 9 in. 
wide. Other properties include two panels of stained glass 
painted with figures of angels, which were designed by Burne 
Jones, and are accepted by Messrs. Morris & Co. as some of their 
earliest work prior to 1870. These panels came from Melchett 
Court, Romsey, Hampshire. 


FURNITURE 


On December 3rd, Messrs. CHRISTIE’S sale includes a pair of 
satinwood semi-circular side tables, a set of six chairs of Hepple- 
white design, an old English mahogany tripod table, a pair of black 
lacquer cabinets, an old English rosewood sofa table, and a 
Sheraton mahogany side table. Their sale of December sth 
includes a George I mahogany pole firescreen, a Chippendale 
mahogany three-tier dumb waiter, a Queen Anne walnut secretaire, 
a Charles II walnut armchair, a Charles II child’s walnut arm- 
chair, and an Italian walnut cassone. On December 12th they 
are selling furniture from the collection of the late Mrs. Ernest R. 
Innes, which includes an old English beechwood armchair with 
pierced splats to the backs, a Jacobean oak armchair, a set of six 
Charles I oak chairs, a set of six Charles II walnut chairs, a pair 
of Queen Anne walnut stools, an Elizabethan oak draw-leaf table, 
an Elizabethan oak buffet (see illustration), a Charles I oak 
credence table, an Adam mahogany card table, a Queen Anne 
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black lacquer chest, and an Adam mahogany winged bookcase 
formerly the property of Francis Wheatley, R.A. Messrs. 
SOTHEBY’S sale of December 6th includes a Queen Anne walnut 
kneehole table of good colour; a fine George I walnut 
pureau of small size and good colour; a set of eight Sheraton 
nahogany chairs, comprising six single and two arm ; a Chippen- 
jale gilt wall mirror ; a rare Hepplewhite satinwood bureau desk; 
a set of four Chippendale mahogany ladder-back chairs ; a Queen 
\nne walnut cabinet; an extremely fine Louis XIV _ boulle 
ffer, on stand, which was Lot 25 in the twenty-third day’s sale 
the contents of Strawberry Hill (May 2oth, 1842), and was 
rchased at the sale by the present owner’s great-grandfather, 
e first Baron de Mauley ; there has always been a tradition in 
e family that on the stand below the coffer reposed the famous 
wl of goldfish in which Horace Walpole’s cat was drowned— 
melancholy event commemorated by Thomas Gray in his 
em, “On the Death of a Favourite Cat”; a Chippendale 
ihogany break-front library bookcase; a Stuart oak coffer ; 
fine Louis XV Kingwood marquetry commode, signed P. 
ussel; a Louis XV marquetry commode, signed J. Angot, 
E.; a set of fine Adam gilt armchairs ; a George I gilt gesso 
le; a Chippendale mahogany linen chest; a Chippendale 
hogany bachelor’s chest ; a set of twelve George I wainut side 
uirs; and a fine pair of Hepplewhite mahogany pedestals and 
ns. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN TIGERWARE JUG, 10} in. high 
1$77 
(From the Innes Collection) 
To be sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods on December 11th 


TAPESTRIES AND TEXTILES 


The needlework in Messrs. CHRISTIE’s sale of December 3rd 
will include some four or five panels of Bokhara needlework, six 
panels of Greek Island embroidery, a pair of Jacobean curtains, 
worked with flowers and foliage in coloured wools on white 
linen, a Persian prayer rug, and a Ghiordes prayer rug. Their 
sale on December 5th contains a Beauvais tapestry screen woven 
in coloured silks from designs by Boucher and Oudry, a frag- 
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AN ELIZABETHAN OAK BUFFET, 4 ft. 9 in. wide 
(From the Innes Collection) 
To be sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods on December 12th 


ment of a Kirman carpet—a similar carpet is illustrated by F. H. 
Martin in “A History of Oriental Carpet before 1800,” and 
another example is in the Cairo Museum ; a panel of Brussels 
tapestry, and a panel of Flemish tapestry, woven with hawking 
and hunting scenes with numerous figures, XVIth century; a 
panel of Flemish tapestry, woven with Venus, Adonis and Cupid 
in a landscape, XVIIth century; a panel of Brussels tapestry, 
woven in coloured silks and metal threads, XVIIth century ; 
and a panel of Aubusson tapestry, woven with the meeting of 
Solomon and Belchis, Queen of Sheba, and signed M. Jeaucour 
M. R. D’Aubusson. The Innes collection, to be dispersed at 
the same rooms on December 12th, includes a number of 
Oriental carpets and rugs, of which three are XVIIIth century 
Ghiordes prayer rugs, and a set of Jacobean hangings embroidered 
in coloured wools and flowering trees and stems on a white 
ground. Messrs. SOTHEBY’s sale of December 6th includes a 
fine Stuart “‘ Petit Point” panel of small size; an XVIIIth- 
century needlework firescreen panel of arcaded form ; a decorative 
late XVIIth-century Lille tapestry panel woven in the Teniers 
style with figures of peasants ; a rare X1 Vth century Paris tapestry 
panel by Nicolas Bataille woven with a figure of a bishop with 
crozier in his right hand; this panel is part of the famous set 
of seven tapestry hangings representing the Visions of the 
Apocalypse which Louis I, Duke of Anjou, ordered Bataille to 
make for the decoration of the Chateau d’Angers. It is of 
exceptional interest as one of the very few survivors of the earliest 
period of existing tapestries. Also a fine English XVIIIth- 
century needlework carpet, worked with a central design of a 
basket of flowers. 


CLOCKS 


A number of interesting clocks will come up for auction in 
December, and CHRISTIE’s sale of the 3rd includes two Boulle 
bracket clocks, 17 in. high and 37 in. high; an English bracket 
clock, the movement by W. Dower, Chesterfield, 194 in. high ; 
a French barometer, with painted dial; a brass Lantern clock, 
with engraved dial; and an ormolu Empire clock, surmounted 
by a figure of Pandora; a long-case clock, the movement by 
John Parkes and William King; and a red tortoiseshell clock, 
mounted with ormolu -chased with flowers. Their sale of 
December sth includes two old English bracket clocks, one by 
Garon, London, the other, with musical movement by Evitt 
and Sons, Bath; a Dutch long-case clock, the movement 
by Jan Hermelink, Amsterdam; and a barometer and ther- 
mometer, enclosed in a mahogany case. Their sale of December 
12th contains a bracket clock, the movement by G. Pelton; a 
Sheraton mahogany long-case clock, the movement by J. & R. 
Buckley ; and a barometer, with silvered dial, enclosed in a 
mahogany case inlaid with brass lines. Messrs. SOTHEBY’S sale on 
December 6th will include an Empire musical bird cage clock, 
in finely chased ormolu ; a Georgian bracket clock, by John 
Taylor, London, with “broken arch” dial; a Louis XVth 

































































































































































clock, by Caron, Paris, of vase form; a Louis XVIth mantel 
clock, by Noel Baltazar, Paris, in the form of a reclining female 
figure emblematic of Learning; a XVIIth-century German 
clock ; a rare pair of Thomas Tompion clock-makers’ bellows. 
These bellows were made for bench use, a rare small XVIIIth- 
century bracket clock of quarter size by John Ellicott, and an 
extremely fine George I walnut tall-case clock by the same maker. 



























DIAMOND AND EMERALD RINGS 


(From Monsieur Fanesich Collection) 
To be sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods on December 9th 


JEWELS 


On December. gth, Messrs. CHRISTIE are holding a sale of 
important jewels from the collection of the late Monsieur Albert 
Janesich, of Paris, including a ring, set with a fine cabochon 
emerald ; an important emerald-cut diamond ring; a superb 
octagonal emerald ring ; a magnificent cushion-cut diamond ring ; 
a fine pearl necklace; and an exceptionally fine necklace composed 
of forty-three graduated emeralds carved as gourds. This sale 
will also include a gold vanity case by Cartier ; a pearl and black 
oynx neckchain, with a diamond and onyx pendant and pearl 
tassel; and a gold chain purse set with diamonds, the property 
of Miss Winifred Faulker, deceased. 


BOOKS, LETTERS AND MANUSCRIPTS 


Messrs. SOTHEBY are holding a three-day sale on December 
gth, roth and 11th of rare books and manuscripts from various 
sources, which will include the following: Oliver Goldsmith’s 
“She Stoops to Conquer: or the mistakes of a night.” In 
this copy page 8 is unnumbered, and the word “ or ” is omitted 
(Williams Section B, Variant 1). All the other pages are correctly 
numbered. Heures a Lusaige de Paris, printed on vellum, 
Gothic letter. The original vellum fly-leaves are bound in, 
and on the first of these are three notes of ownership, the earliest 
being that of “‘ Catherine drouyn femme de Jullian Lecournoisier.”’ 
Livrets Des Chasses du Roi pour 1819 to 1828, together six 
volumes in contemporary French binding, crimson morocco with 
the Royal Arms of France impressed in gold. These were printed 
exclusively for the use of the King of France, the Royal Princes, 
and the Royal Household, and in any state are of excessive 
rarity. The second day’s sale includes a small collection of 
presentation copies of Robert Louis Stevenson’s books given 
by him to his mother, in which there is “‘ An Island Voyage,” 
first edition, “‘ Travels with a donkey in the Cevennes,” first 
edition, “‘ Familiar Studies of Men and Books,” first edition, 
““ New Arabian Nights,” first edition, “‘ Treasure Island,’ first 
edition, and a “ Child’s Gardens of Verse,” first edition. 
December roth also sees the dispersal of the Lewis Carroll 
Collection, the property of the Comte de Suzannet, which 
includes “‘ Bruno’s Revenge,” extracted from “‘ Aunt Judy’s 
Magazine” for December, 1867, “ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland,”’ second (American) issue of the first edition, and 
** The Rectory Magazine,” being a compendium of the best tales, 
poems, essays, pictures, etc., that the united talents of the Rectory 
inhabitants can produce, and produced during a school vacation 
in 1847, Dodgson being then fifteen years old. The Kate 
Greenaway Collection, also to be sold on December toth, 
includes some interesting first editions of which “ Diamonds 
and Toads,” “ Under the Window,” with two original water- 
colour drawings by Kate Greenaway, “A Day in a Child’s 
Life,” ** Mother Goose,” “* Language of Flowers,” and “‘ Marigold 
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Garden,” first edition presentation copy to John Ruskin (see 
illustration) are just a few. 


BAYNARDS MANOR, NEAR HORSHAM 


Messrs. HAMPTONS & SoNs advise us that they have 
instructions from Mr. Glyn Philpot, R.A., to sell the contents of 
the above residence, on the premises, on December 9th. The 
antiques include livery cupboards, refectory and gate leg tables, 
sets of Old Italian and Spanish leather chairs, XVIIth-century 
lacquer cabinets on stands, XVIIIth-century Italian marqueterie 
commodes, a Sheraton sofa, card and Pembroke tables, antique 
leather screens. 


The sales held so far this season have been for the most part 
of moderate interest, but prices have, however, maintained a 
good average throughout. 


FURNITURE 


At Messrs. Puttick & SIMPSON’s sale on October 11th a 
Sheraton mahogany small sideboard realized 18 gs., a Queen 
Anne walnut chest of five drawers 15gs., a Sheraton mahogany 
sideboard 19 gs., a Chippendale mahogany coffee table 18 gs., 
and a Queen Anne walnut bureau bookcase 38 gs. At their 
sale of October 18th a Sheraton mahogany small sideboard 
realized 26 gs., and at their Rooms on October 25th an Old 
Dutch mahogany serpentine dressing table fetched 15} gs., a 
William and Mary walnut chest of drawers 26 gs., a Hepplewhite 
mahogany small secretaire bookcase 24 gs., and a Queen Anne 
walnut dressing table 21 gs. At their sale on November 8th a 
Louis XV kingwood marquetry writing table realized 105 gs. 
The following prices were realized at SOTHEBY’S sale on November 
Ist: A late XVIIth-century marquetry mirror f19, a 
Chippendale mahogany chair and a Hepplewhite chair £19, 
a Chippendale mahogany centre table and a Sheraton mahogany 
chair £19, a rare XVII Ith-century tea caddy £7 10s., a George I 


PEN-AND-INK DRAWING from the Presentation First 
Edition to John Ruskin from Kate Greenaway’s ‘“ Marigold 
Garden ” 


(To be sold by Messrs. Sotheby on December toth) 
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(see gilt gesso wall mirror £28, and a George II mahogany stool 
f14. At their sale on November 8th, an XVIIIth-century 
mahogany flap tea table realized £15 10s., a Regency games table 
in rosewood £15 I0s., a fine walnut marquetry bureau bookcase 

have } 195, a Georgian mahogany bookcase £48, and a fine Dutch 

< walnut chest £22. 
bien POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 
tury x Puttick & SIMPSON’S sales since the beginning of the season 
terie : ive included on October 11th an Old Worcester part tea and 
‘ique # )ffee service, which realized 34 gs., a stone Chinese dinner 
¥ rvice, sold on October 18th, which realized 42 gs., and ten 
rt tagonal plates, famille rose, Ch‘ien-lung, sold on the same day 
2 18 gs. At their sale on November 8th a Coalport dessert 
part ; rvice by Grainger fetched 28 gs., and a dinner service of 
eda B tagonal form, famille rose, Ch‘ien-lung, the vegetable dishes 
ry d salad bowl Spode, 113 pieces, 105 gs. SOTHEBY’s held 
% veral sales of pottery and porcelain since the beginning of 
& e season, and on November Ist a Rhodian plate, painted 
x th carnations and saw-edge leaves in colours, 11}in., faulty, 
th a t ilized £8 10s., a fine Whieldon Toby jug and cover f19, a 
leen & itch Delft jug jar £20, a pair of fine Chelsea dishes £11 10s., two 
zany 3 ode spill vases £9, a Meissen figure of Pulcinella and a White 
gs., by ychst group of two children £26, a Davenport dessert service 
heir % 23, and a decorative English porcelain tea and coffee service 
yard 3} »7. At their sale on November 7th a pair of T‘ang pottery 
Old ¢ ures of horsemen fetched £10, a rare teapot and cover and 
ka a 4 ‘0 cups in the manner of Ku-yueh Hsuan, from the collection 
hite z the Prince of I, illustrated a A. E. Hippisley in ‘‘ Ceramic 
nne Fg ‘t in China,” pl. 18, £75, a pair of famille verte plates, Cheng 
th a by ua mark, K‘ang Hsi period, £55. On November 8th at their 
gs. x yms a pair of remarkable ginger jars and covers of oviform 
iber ¢ ape fetched £7 15s., and a hard paste figure of an elephant, 
, a ; ized by Bernard Moore, £4 15s. At Eastwoop & HO LtT’s 
“19, ‘ e on November 12th and 13th the following prices were 
any : alized : two fine incised white glaze bowls, dragon decoration, 
ze | 3 ‘obably Yung Chun, £8 15s., a Celadon incense burner, 


ood stand and carved wood cover with carved jade top, £21, 
iree Kien Lung famille rose figures £5, and two Tang (three 
jlour) pottery figures and ladies and one figure of a mule £5 §s. 


CHINESE HARDSTONES 


As anticipated SOTHEBY’s sale of jades and hardstones on 
November 7th resulted in some excellent prices being obtained, 
ncluding the following: A bowl with slightly flared rim and 
aised circular foot, Ming Dynasty, £30; a mandarin duck with 
1 duckling at its side (huan-yang), £34; a fine ink jade figure 
of an ox, £29; a green jade carving of a dragon amid waves, 
with a man standing at one end, a Ying Yang symbol within 
be the wave-girt border, £27; a “‘ Mutton Fat ” jade bowl, £20; 
Y a fine quadrangular jade vase of “‘ Mutton Fat,” Ch‘ien Lung, 
4 £80; a very finely carved “‘ Mutton Fat” jade vase, cover 
and stand, Ch‘ien Lung, £90; a fine jade wine ewer and cover, 
XVIth to XVIIth century, £27; and the magnificent oval 
emerald green jade bowl, Ch’ien Lung, which was removed 
from the Summer Palace of Peking during the Boxer Rebellion, 
and which was described as “‘ Perhaps the world’s finest example 
of jade ” in the J/lustrated London News of December 28th, 1929, 
£1,200. A very fine dark green jade table screen realized £140. 


BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS AND LETTERS 


As anticipated some interesting prices were obtained at 
SOTHEBY’s sale on November 4th, at which was sold the first 
four editions of Walton’s ‘“‘ Compleat Angler,” the first edition 
realizing £510, the second edition £140, and the third edition 
much enlarged, a reprint of the 1661 edition with a new title 
: page, very rare, £40. Their sale on November 11th and 12th, 
: at which were sold the Abingdon Papers, also realized some 
interesting prices. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories 
and Tragedies, published according to the true original copies, 
5 fourth folio edition, fetching £200 ; Charles Dickens’ ‘‘ Picwick 
F Papers,” autograph receipt signed for payments from Messrs. 
k Chapman & Hall, a Dickens relic of the greatest possible interest 
and in remarkable preservation, £250; a manuscript in the 
handwriting of Alexander Pope, £330; and from the Abingdon 
Collection the series headed “ France, Official Letters and 
Papers, 1814-1830,” which includes fifty-two A.L.’s and L.’s 
d i from the Duke of Wellington to Stuart, £112; the series 
Portugal, 1810-14, £120; the Duke of Wellington’s A.L.’s 
2 pp. 8vo., Waterloo, June 18th, 1815 (3 a.m. to Sir Charles 
Stuart), £230, 
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VIOLINS, VIOLAS AND VIOLONCELLOS 


Messrs. PuTTICK & SIMPSON’s sale of musical instruments 
on October 31st realized the following prices: A violin, by 
Pierre Silvestre, Lyons, 1846, in case, £34; a violoncello, by 
Ludovicus Guersan, Paris, 1742, £60; a violin, by J. B. 
Vuillaume, Paris, 1828, £44; a violin, by Joannes Franciscus 
Celoniatus, £60 ; a violin, by Carlo Ferdinando Landolfi, £62 ; 
a violoncello, by Luigi Marconcini, Ferrara, bearing label, 
a well-preserved specimen, £90; a violoncello, by Matteo 
Goffriller, Venice, about 1700, £70; a violin, by Francesco 
Ruggeri, labelled Johannes Baptista Rogerius, Brescia, 1715, £60. 
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THE BRIDGE OVER THE BRENTA AT DOLO 
By Francesco Guardi 
(From the Collection of Monsieur Adrien Fauchier-Magnan) 
(To be sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s Rooms on December 4th) 


GLODDAETH HALL, LLANDUDNO 


The general improvment in the Art World was particularly 
noticeable at the sale held by BROwN & Co. (CHESTER), LTD., 
of the contents of the above residence on October 29th, 30th, 
31st and November Ist and 2nd, at which remarkably high 
prices were realized, including the following: A rare early 
oak table, £90; an important early Welsh oak daudarn or 
court cupboard, £52 10s.; a very fine old Tudor plain oak 
refectory table, £65; a large wavy blade sword, very rare, 
£443; six small battle axe heads, which were excavated in the 
district, £65 ; a set of six Chippendale mahogany chairs, £205 ; 
an exceptionally fine old Chippendale mahogany commode, 
£210; a rare set of eight Chippendale mahogany chairs, £200 ; 
an interesting Tudor oak bedstead, £100; three early walnut 
high-back chairs, £70; a large bevelled wall mirror, £19; an 
important and unique large oak oblong centre table and a 
similar smaller centre table, £1,300; and six genuine old oak- 
Yorkshire chairs, £97 I0s. 


DENHAM COURT, BUCKS 


At Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’s sale at the above 
residence the following prices were realized: A Feraghan 
carpet, 76gs.; a Sheraton mahogany sideboard, 60 gs.; a 
Turkey carpet with medallion design, 42 gs.; an XVIIIth- 
century lustre chandelier, 33 gs.; an Italian stone well head, 
carved arcaded panels, wrought iron work above with pulley, 
33 gs.; an Italian carved walnut cabinet, 30gs.; an early 
XVIIIth-century mantel mirror, 29 gs.; a Jacobean carved 
oak court cupboard, 27 gs. ; a pair of Adam gilt stands with rams 
head terminals and claw feet, 26 gs.; a mahogany dumb waiter, 
25 gs.; a Chippendale mahogany winged display cabinet, 
24 gs.; a Persian carpet with formal floral figuring on yellow 
ground, 24 gs.; a set of ten Sheraton-style mahogany chairs, 
23 gs.; an Adam white and gilt painted settee, 21 gs.; a 
Chippendale mahogany armchair, 20 gs.; a pair of Dutch 
brass cannon, embossed coat of arms, with oak carriages, 20 gs. ; 
a Queen Anne walnut card table, 20 gs.; a portrait of Sir Wm. 
Compton by Cornelius Janssens, 65 gs. ; and a view of the Doge’s 
Palace with entrance to the Grand Canal beyond, school of 
Canaletto, §3 gs. 





HERALDIC 


ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send a 


full description and a Photograph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. 


IN NO CASE MUST THE 


No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in “ Apollo.’ 





B. 44. ARMS ON OAK CARVING, 1565. Four different 
shields :—1: a Tudor rose; 2: Arms: Gules, a lion rampant 
argent, armed azure, Marchweithian, Founder of the XIth noble 
tribe of North Wales and Powis, circa 800. 3: Arms: Gules, a 
Saracen’s head erased at the neck proper, wreathed round the 
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temples argent and sable ; Marchudd-ap-Cynan, Founder of the 
Villth noble tribe of North Wales and Powis, circa 850. 4: 
Arms: Or, a griffin segreant sable, Ivor-ap-Cadifor Vawr of 
Wales. Round the shield is the inscription ‘‘ Thomas-ap- 
Robert: ap Ris: Hunc lectum: fieri.” 

Thomas ap Robert ap Rice made this couch. 


B. 45. 1. ARMS ON CREAM EWER BY BENJAMIN 
SMITH, 1808.—Arms: Argent, on a bend sable three crosses 
flory ; the same Arms in pretence. Crest: On a ducal coronet 
a popinjay or falcon. Motto: Aut nunquam tentes aut perfice. 


These are the Arms of Charnock of Lancashire. 


2. ARMS ON COFFEE POT, LONDON, 1744.—Arms: 
Sable, on a chevron argent three escallops of the field. Cres: : 
An arm embowed in armour holding a spear. Motto: Rem 
ordine pando. 


These are the Arms of King. 


B. 46. CREST CARVED IN CARTOUCHE ON BOOK 
CASE.—Crest: A dolphin naiant. 

It is regretted that this Crest cannot be definitely identified 
as it is used by many families in different colourings, and without 
the tinctures it might belong to any one of them. It is possible 
that it is the Crest of the Godolphin or Lawrence families. 


B. 47. CREST AND MOTTO ON SILVER TEA SERVICE 
BY PAUL STORR, 1827.—Crest : A cat sejant proper. Motto : 
Touch not the cat bét (without) a glove. 


This Crest and Motto are used by the families of Gillespie, 
Mackintosh and Macpherson. 


B. 48. ARMS ON SILVER URN, 1740-70.—Arms, quarterly : 
1and 4: Gules, four lozenges conjoined in fesse argent ; 2 and 3: 
Azure, on a fesse argent between three birds’ heads ducally 
collared or, three roses proper. Crest: Two dragons’ wings 
displayed argent. 


These are the Arms of the family of Daubeney of Somersetshire 
and Gloucestershire. 


B. 49. ARMS ON TWO-HANDLED SILVER CUP AND 
COVER, LONDON, 1769.—Arms: Gules, issuant from the 
sinister a dexter arm grasping a sword erect argent, pommel and 
hilt or. Crest: A bull passant sable horned or. Motto: God 
is cortues. 


This cup was the property of William Bull, Lieutenant-Governor 
of South Carolina, who died in Bloomsbury, July 4th, 1791 
His father William Bull, born 1683, was also Lieutenant- 
Governor of South Carolina, and died in March, 1755. They 
were descended from William Bull, of Sheldon Hall, co. Warwick, 
who died in 1635. 


B. 50. ARMS ON SILVER CANDLESTICK BY MATTHEW 
BOULTON, BIRMINGHAM, 1792.—Arms: Argent, on a 
chevron gules, between in chief two roses and in base a stag’s 
head, three annulets; impaling, Argent, a cedar tree between 
two mounts of flowers proper, on a chief azure a dagger between 
two mullets of six points or. Motto: All for the best. 


These are the Arms of Arlington impaling those of Montefiore. 


B. 51. ARMS ON SILVER ENTREE DISH.—Arms: Vert, 
a chevron between three bucks trippant or; impaling: Azure, 
two bars ermine, in chief three suns proper. Crest: A buck 
statant or. 


These are the Arms of Robinson, of Rokeby, co. York, impaling 
those of Nicholson, of Cumberland. 


B.52. 1. ARMS ON TWO-HANDLED SILVER CUP, 1718. 
—Gules, a bend between six crosses crosslets fitchee argent, on 
the bend an escutcheon or charged with a lion rampant giles ; a 
crescent for difference. 





This cup was probably engraved for Captain Charles Howard, 
R.N., who was born May 13th, 1687, and married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Batten. 


2. ARMS ON SILVER SALVER, 1824.—Arms: Gules, a 
fesse between three cocks’ heads erased argent, beaked and 
crested or. 

These Arms were granted June 8th, 1616, by Sir William Segar, 
Garter, to Thomas Alcock, of Silvertoft, co. Northampton. 


3. ARMS ON SILVER SALVER, 1827.—Arms: Argent, 
three men’s heads couped sable within a bordure azure ; impal- 
ing : Barry of six or and sable a bend ermine. Crest: On a 
chapeau turned up ermine, a tiger couchant or, tufted, maned 
and armed sable. Motto: Labor omnia vincit. 

These are the Arms of Beard, of Beard Hall, co. Derby, impaling 
those of Meritt, of Wiltshire. 


B. 53. ARMS IN CARTOUCHE ON TABLE, 1770-80.— 
Arms: Argent, a lion rampant between three dexter hands 
couped gules. 

These are the Arms of the family of Neale, of Westminster, 
granted November, 1612. 
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